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I. 

A  MODERN  (iUAKER  APOSTLE.* 

^\7E  believe  the  writings  and  lives  of  the  inenibers  of  the  Soeiety 
M  of  Friends  are  hut  little  read  hy  the  nieinhers  of  other 
denominations.  AVe  regard  this  as  a  loss,  for  a  sj)irit  of  very 
distinct  and  holy  activity  perviides  these  hooks.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
true  that  we  all  read  religiously  too  much  on  our  own  peculiar 
line  of  rail.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  lives  of  the  saints  are 
monotonous,  that  one  is  just  like  another,  and  that  when  you 
have  read  one  you  have  read  all — looked  at  superficially,  t^iey 
seem  to  he  characterised  hy  a  tiresome  sameness.  Rut  the  same¬ 
ness  is  only  in  appearance.  Very  distinct  orders  and  shades  of 
grace  make  their  appearance  to  the  eye  of  him  who  would  draw 
a  spiritual  science  out  of  the  lives  of  the  saints.  “Distinct,’’  it 
has  been  said,  ‘‘as  each  separate  Alp  to  him  who  dwells  all  the 
year  round  in  the  plains  beneath,  though  to  the  eye  of  the  ])ass- 
ing  tourist,  it  is  hut  one  gracefully  jagged  skj^-line,  with  hc‘re 
and  there  a  Monte  Itosa  or  other  famous  height,  distinguislu'd 
from  its  peers  ” — as  various  as  are  the  stones  and  fossils  of  a 
museum  to  the  eye  of  the  geologist,  although  to  the  mere  passers- 
hv  they  seem  only  one  in  colour  and  in  shaptdess  confusion  ;  so 
also  is  it  with  the  lives  of  the  holv  men  of  (iod.  hkich  has  his 
distinct  place  in  the  precious  memorial  chambers  of  the  Church. 
And  all  who  have  been  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  bring  the 
marks  of  an  individuality  and  a  difference,  tending  to  the  edifi¬ 
cation  of  all.  The  chai'ge  of  sameness  might  seem  especially 
true  in  relation  to  the  majority  of  the  lives  of  Friends,  espe(;ially 
those  of  a  more  modern  date;  where  there  is  sameness  and  inono- 


*  Memoirs  of  the  Life  ayid  Gospel  Labours  of  Stephen  Grellet.  Edited 
hy  Bonjiunin  Scahohiii.  Third  edition.  2  vols.  A.'W.  Bennett, 
Bishopsgate  Street. 
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t**iiv  tht*rv  bo  tro^huoss.  liio  uio^t  :ijvutaiicou>  iiiKi 

liiV  in^y  <iinVr  rrom  :h.'  cold  poii  ot‘  a  bio^mphor.  A^iiiu 
rv'*utiiio  i'  :bo  rW  liio  and  irc^liiio:s< :  it  straiiclo^  the  troo 
'pirit  and  '•  al.  and  the  iiicinlvr^  ot  the  isviety  ot  d  rieiuls  are 
t-j»v‘iaHv  the  vietim<  i  r-  utine  and  narrxnvnesci,  and  hence  it 
ha'  hapj>eiii4  that  thtir  lUoirraphie^  have  had  a  tar  narrvnver 
iiitiiitiK’o  than  tht  ir  innate  worth  has  oiten  deinaiuhxl :  and.^ 
indtid.  ihtv  are  mostly  unknown  Wyond  the  KK>k-shelves  ot 
the  Si^^-nty. 

Wf  Viuvo  lonir  pur|>«'‘'^‘vl  calling  attention  to  the  very  interesting 
vtdume'  now  lt.h»re  us.  dhey  are  the  rtvoivl  ot  the  lite  ot  one 
ahiiO't  “  iiu'^  t  to  U  calloil  an  ajK^stle."  one  who  did  the  work 
el  an  cvaiiirelist  a  wry  wide  s<.'alo :  it  is  a  very  lengthy 

sn.'i  v.  luarlv  a  thou>;ind  j^i^r^s,  and  yet  we  know  not  well  how 
it  ceiihl  W  abbreviated  :  it  is  the  story  ot*  inanit'old  adventuivs 
and  ^H-  rils.  Stephen  Grellet  might  have  elaiineil  much  ot*  tlm 
Ian  iruage  of  the  AjK^stle  : — "In  journeyings  often,  in  }>erils  of 
r"V*K  r>.  in  ]vril<  by  mine  <.'wn  countrymen,  in  jn^rils  by  the 
heatlun.  in  peril<  in  the  city,  in  jx'ril<  in  the  wilderness,  in  jvrils 
in  the><a:  in  wearine>.<  and  painfulness,  in  watchings  often,  in 
hunger  and  thirst.”  The  mind  accustonuHl  to  measure  results 
bv  their  visible  orirani/ation,  will  |x'rhaps  s;iy,  ell.  and  what 
came  out  of  it  r  lUit  Stephen  Grellet  Kdongtxl  to  a  church  not 
accu'tomed  to  measure  its  work  by  that  test.  It  is  remarkable, 
tliut  a  |KX»ple  who  in  business  matters  are  the  most  exact — 
saline  have  Kiid  tlie  most  exactim: — whose  arraniTi'inents  are 
moiddt^il  in  the  most  rii:i<l  spirit  of  organization,  should,  in  their 
nnnilding  the  religious  life,  give  so  little  attention  to  the  work  of 
idifuiutj.  If  s^'ine  of  the  s^vts  have  t(.H)  exclusively  regardwl  this 
w^»rk.  S4>  that  their  laK^urs  swun  to  have  Kvn  all  but  entirely 
external,  surely  with  Friend>  the  attention  to  internal  work  and 
helps,  has  put  out  of  sight  the  fact  that  at  present  the  ('hurch 
exists  in  form,  and  should  be  visible.  The  Siudotv  of  Friends 
has  almost  lalnnircHl  to  reach  a  disemlnHliwl  state :  they  have 
sought  to  move  over  and  through  souls — to  awaken  souls — and 
tt»  melt  and  sulHlue  souls,  b.ut  tliey  have  left  tlie  work  of  sustain¬ 
ing  to  i»ther  hands,  satisfud  witli  having  reached  the  soul,  they 
have  forgotten,  that  on  this  earth  we  know  nothing  of  a  sold 
without  a  bo<ly. 

StepluMi  Grellet  was  a  h  renchnian — his  real  name  was  Ftienne 
de  G rt‘lh‘t  du  Mabillier.  Stephen  (irellet  is  the  aj>pro]>riate  ren- 
deriiiLT  ot  this  name;  theatilx  *  du  Mabillier’  In'ing  derived  tri>m 
an  estate  owinnl  by  his  lather,  but  confiscated  during  the  Uevo- 
lutitui.  Ill'  was  Ihuu  in  I  ♦  i  d,  in  the  city  i»f  Limoges,  in  whii*h 
ni*ii;hlH>urluKHl  his  lather  was  an  extensive pi^ivelain  manufacturer. 
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as  well  as  nrv'priotor  of  some  irvui  works  ;  ho  Uvaiuo  tho  iiitiiuato 
frioiul  of  Louis  WL.  aiul  a  title  was  oouforrwl  u^Kni  him  for 
Ivnotits  n'lulor^xl  to  his  wuutry.  Tho  kiui:  purohastxl  his 
oolain  works,  but  in  oous<'v|uouoo  of  tho  outbivak  of  tho  Kovolu- 
tion.  tho  works  wore  never  ^\iivl  for.  aiul  tho  title  vUvs  not 
ap^var  to  have  Ivou  wutiniuxl.  ih*  ooui*s<'.  tho  family  wotv 
Koman  Catholics — ».>no  of  Stophon’s  sisters  luul  taken  tho  veil 
in  a  oonvoiit  at  Linio^'s.  aiul  another  in  tho  s<'voror  eon  vent  of 
Clairotos.  Althoiurh  roli^^ioiis  dis<*iplino  divs  not  ap^var  to  have 
luul  iniioh  intluoiuv  in  his  early  homo,  his  o\otx\lin^:ly  toiulor 
aiul  emotional  nature  was  very  early  ^vnetrato^l  bv  spiritual 
inquiries,  aiul.  when  leaving  home,  he  enteixxl  the  college'  of  the 
Oratorians.  at  Lyons,  that  institution,  which  ap|H\irs  to  have 
Ivvn  well  eoiuluet<\l,  ineivas<.\l  no  iloubt  his  ivligious  anxieties; 
there  he  iweivtxl  i.\mtirination  a^voixling  to  the  rites  of  the 
Koiuish  Chuivh.  He  luul  exjnvtixl  that  confirmation  wouhl  ethx't 
an  entire  transformation  in  his  character,  aiul  he  expresses  his 
bitter  disapiH'intment  when,  contrary  to  what  he  luul  Kvn  Kxl 
to  ex^HVt,  after  the  bishop  luul  |H'rformcvl  the  ceremony,  he 
found  his  heart  not  at  all  changwl :  that  his  sense  of  sin  still 
reniaiueil ;  that  his  prvqvnsities  xo  on  il  were  that  very  day  as 
strong  as  ever;  "ami  he  aihls,  "at  a  rcc// / 

It'arfU'ii  that  nt  itht'f'  priest. <  nor  la'shop'i  eoaui  do  the  aork'  /or  me.'* 
In  this  early  ivrunl  of  life  the  ilisasters  of  the  Kevi»lution  swent 
over  the  country;  as  we  have  stvii,  the  pr\*perty  oi'  his  family 
was  contiscated  ;  and  being  nearly  allie<l  to  the  nobility,  aiul  Ci>n- 
luvted  by  frieiulship  with  the  royal  family,  they  fell  inti>  all  the 
disasters  of  the  tiincs,  narrowly  escaping  death  by  tlight. 
Ktieiine  and  his  brother  joiiUHl  the  army  i>f  the  Kovalists,  aiul 
they  lH>th  passcil  thivugh  a  succession  oV  iminiiu'nt  ilangers.  It 
was  afterwaixls  a  source  of  ji>y  to  the  cv>nverttHl  man,  that  al- 
thouijh  he  had  sti>od  in  battle  arrav  facing  the  eneniv,  aiul  ready 
tor  contlict,  K'lng  in  a  resi'i  ved  Ci>rps,  he  had  lU'ver  sIuhI  bloml ; 
this,  at  the  time,  he  reu:ardcd  as  a  niisfortuiu' — afterwards  with 
thankfulness  to  the  Prince  i»f  Peace.  He  and  his  brother  were 
made  prisoners,  aiul  ordered  to  be  shot  :  the  exivutiim  of  the 
sentence  was  hourly  expected,  when  a  coninunii>ii  in  the  liostile 
army  enabled  tlicm  to  make  their  escape  to  Priussels,  and  themv 
ti>  Holland:  they  vlctermiiied  on  tlying  from  thence  t<>  Aiiu'iica. 
They  did  so,  and  heiict'forth  the  l’'ivuchman  ilrops  his  name, 
and  Invomes  Stephen  iirellet  ;  he  dn'ppetl  alst)  very  much  of 
his  nationality.  He  fouml  the  wi>rks  of  William  Penn;  tlu'V 
induced  him  to  tind  his  way  ti>  a  b'rit'iuls’  nu'eting-houst' ;  his 
conversion  followed,  anil  he  very  naturally  united  himself  in 
fellowship  with  the  Society,  the  words  of  whose  memlH'rs  had 
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^  i  J/of/(‘/  //  Quaker  Apodle. 

lasto,io<l  „j,„n  his  niiiid.  lie  had  boon  a  forvcnit  disoii)lo  and 
adnuror  <.l  \  oltairo;  and  now  Ids  hio-raplior  vory  appropriately 
ai'phos  to  him  the  lan-ruafjo  to  Ananias  rospoctin<?  Saul,  “lie 
IS  a  ohosou  vossol  unto  mo,  to  hoar  mvnamo  bolbro  the  Gentiles, 
and  kinjrs  and  the  ohddron  of  Israel:  for  1  will  show  him  how 
Rreat  tinn-s  he  must  sulfer  for  mv  name’s  sake.”  Althou-di 
>n  aeioidanee  with  the  jirineiples  an<l  praetiees  of  the  Soekty 
n  nen.ls  it  was  the  aim  of  his  life  to  walk  with  great  sim- 

,  •  1>0  very  soon  bei'ame  a  fully  recognised 

1  nnisui  o  the  (.os,, el.  At  this  time  he  was  residing  in  I'hila- 

s'in"',’ 'i  '•'."■‘."F  "‘‘y*-:'*-'  •■‘vages  of  the  yellow  fever,  he 

hi  olli  w.  Imrying  the  dead;  he  also  was  seized, 

1  .i'  •  ' “'deled,  and  he  was  returned  amoimst  the  daily 

I’hil  i.h.l  ,1  \  ‘'ka'iRnd  his  residence  from 

Iliad,  |,l,ia  toA,.w  ^oik.  With  his  hrother  Jo.s,.„h  l,c  had 

igag,',l  111  niereantile  eoneerns;  hut  althomdi  they  seem  to 

an.l  iiilm  iial  ehan,.tei  is  T  '"'d  Ids  very  sin.,, le 

•"■'-ng  tl.e  tall  ,,ine  wocls.’  ‘‘^IW ''  siys  L 

so"lo  ’"-as  pleased 

Saviour.  My  ni.uirnim.-*' «•"* '  ,  hle.ssed  Son,  my 

'no  withth.-garnuait  ,,f  ordi  •  r'V’  l*‘'  “l“thed 

and  Me  .st rein.-theii,'d  me  t,',  ''ll'."'''  ^I'j'it  of  lu'aviiu'ss, 

aa-l  I.is  s,.n  i,.e  for  my  whole  l" 

was  wild  ,.1,011. di-foi-  t  !!]  •""^"■a't'lling  111  tho.sc  times 

ness  .s.u..try-,m,.a.I:  ,i.  iV  ‘"r  "‘rough  a  wilder- 

iTtutd  lirt‘ to  Iiiin  tv  lie  had  to  keep  up  a 

iniu's  it  .s,.,.m,.,I  as  lli,,u.di*i'hmuh.'.T''’i'i''v  V''''* some- 
aioiiiiil  thi'iii  at  on,.,'  “Tw",  •  1  **  a*  *ke  latter  Were  howling 

'•at.l.^snak..sthan;;:iv,.s;,l"^ 

tlir.mgli  til,'  oja'iiiiiirs  h,'tw,>e'ii  t  ‘‘".'’a' into  the  eahin.s, 
liav,'  never  h,',.u  l,uH  l>y  any  „f  ,l''>  hut  I 

clos,' ,.„iita..i  ,yi,i,  ili,,,,;  ''  s  I  I'ave  been  in 

''•.n,'rs.  liaviug  to  swim  a,’n,ss'Vhem  Th 

'“ss  tium,  the  carnage  coming  to 


pioocs  ill  tlio  water, — all  these  ])erils  were  iiiidertakeii  that  he 
iiii<»*ht  speak  to  the  Indians  in  the  wood,  the  slaves  in  their  ])lan- 
tation,  and  (hiakers  in  their  seatteri'd  si'ttleinents.  Ih'tnrnin^ 
to  New  York  in  ISOt,  he  married,  “can'  having  been  takcai,” 
he  says,  “  tidly  to  feel  after  the  Lord’s  apjirohation  in  this  ini- 
})ortant  step,”  and  a  short  time  after,  he  received  the  news  of 
the  death  of  his  father,  who,  without  leavinji;  the  Komish  (’hureh, 
seems  to  have  been  oreatly  ehan^ed  by  his  lonj*^  imprisonments 
and  losses,  so  niueh  so  that  mildness  was  not  only  his  own  chief 
(diaraeteristie,  he  was  able  also  to  encoura^*e  his  fellow-prisoners 
to  submission  and  waiting  on  the  Lord.  In  I <"^07,  Stephen 
(irellet  paid  his  iirst  return  visit  to  Lurope  ;  his  wife  was  h'ft  be¬ 
hind  in  a  very  delicate  state  of  health,  and  it  is  eharaeteristie  of 
that  entire  self- renuneiat ion  to  which  men  like  him  attain,  that 
‘Mhough  ])artin<^  with  her,”  he  says,  “  as  not  likely  to  see  each 
other  a^ain  in  this  world,  she  was  my  faithful  helpc'r,  in 
encoura^in;^*  me  to  devote  my  all  to  the  service  of  th(‘  Re¬ 
deemer.”  A  chief  desio'ii  in  visiting-  Ihirope  was  not  only  to  see' 
liis  survivin*^  parent,  hut  in  his  native  land,  and  p(‘rha])s  in 
other  countries,  to  preach  the  (ios])(‘I  ;  and  in  the  course  of  this 
visit  we  meet  with  the  first  evidences  of  that  (‘xtraordinary 
power,  which  manifests  itself  in  many  travellings  and  scenes  to 
the  close  of  his  life.  The  meetings  held  in  different  towns  were 
sometimes  very  lar^e.  Rapists  and  Protestants  seem  to  have 
thron<^ed  together,  and  to  have  been  e(]ually  and  overwludminj^ly 
touched.  AVhat  is  remarkable  in  the  life  of  this  man  is,  first, 
that  in  all  ])laces,  he  seems  to  have  exercised  such  a  disc('i*nin^ 
})ower.  All  gave  in  to  him — all  o])position  went  down  hidoi’c 
him — em])erors,  kings,  popes,  ])riests,  and  nuns;  and  those  still 
more  diflicult  characters,  we  should  sup])os(',  ])r(‘f(‘cts  and  com¬ 
missaries  of  police.  Here  is  one  of  the  first  in  which  the  latter 
gentlemen  found  themselves  very  strangely  (h'alt  with  by  tlu' 
mild  wisdom  of  the  nevertheh'ss  clear-sight('d  and  sti-ong 
spiritually-minded  man. 

The  following  mornii.g,  wc  returned  to  St.  llypolite,  where  also, 
feeling  iiiy  mind  engageil  to  have  a  meeting,  a  ])lace  was  provided.  It 
was  thought  sufficient  to  contain  the  people,  being  a  pretty  large  room  ; 
but  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  inluihitants  of  tin*  town  had  turned  out.  'flu* 
whole  house  was  filled,  and  a  very  huge  numher  stood  in  the  street,  in 
a  (piiet  hecoming  manner.  1  had  taken  my  seat  near  the  window,  a 
very  convenient  ])laee  to  he  heaid  both  in  the  liouse  and  in  the  strc(!t. 
For  some  time  1  sat  under  great  distn'ss  of  mind,  yet  at  the  same  time, 
the  love  of  God  througli  Christ  flowed  in  my  heart  towards  tlie  people?. 
Abiding  under  it,  1  felt  the  Lord’s  power  to  rise  over  all,  beliisving 
that  wliatever  trial  might  come  u[)on  me,  He  would  8upj)ort  me  even 
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unto  death.  Then  1  tliought  I  felt  his  word  of  command  to  preach 
unto  the  multitude  Christ,  with  his  attributes  and  Divine  offices,  wlicn, 
on  hearing  some  bustle  tlirough  the  crowd  towards  the  door,  Louis 
Majolier,  who  sat  by  me,  whis])ered  to  me,  “  The  Commissary  of  Tolice 
is  coming.^*  1  so  felt  the  Lord's  ])owcr,  that  I  ans^^cIed  him,  hear 
not,  only  be  (piiet.”  The  Commissary  theiidrawingncar  to  me  said,  Are 
you  the  person  that  is  going  to  preach  ?  ”  I  replied,  “  It  may  be  so, 
])leaso  to  sit  down.”  On  which,  taking  me  by  the  collar  of  the  coat, 
he  said,  “  You  must  follow  me  to  the  Mayor,”  when  I  answered,  ‘‘  I 
may  not  detain  thee  long,  please  to  take  a  seat  a  little  while,” — on 
which  I  began  to  speak  to  the  people,  as  the  Lord  gave  me.  He  stood 
amazed,  keeping  hold  of  me,  as  I  spoke,  till  at  last  he  said,  I  go  and 
make  my  report,”  and  then  he  retired.  1  continued  preaching  to  the 
people,  who  all  kept  (luiet,  not  moved  at  all  by  what  passed.  Indeed, 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  Commissary,  on  his  way  to  the  door,  passing 
by  some  soldiers  who  were  in  the  meeting-room,  ordered  them  to  go 
and  take  me,  they  answered,  Wo  cannot  disturb  a  man  thus  engaged.” 

I  continued  about  an  hour  to  speak  to  the  peojdc,  as  the  Lord  enabled 
me;  for  he  was  with  us,  his  love  and  power  were  felt  by  many,  whose 
spirits  were  greatly  contrited  ;  the  Divine  witness  reached  their  hearts. 
Having  taken  my  seat,  and  now'  feeling  myself  clear,  the  meeting  con¬ 
cluded,  w'hen  I  judged  it  expedient  to  go  immediately  to  the  Mayor’s 
office,  to  see  if  he  w  anted  anything  of  me ;  several  persons  accompanied 
me.  Not  tinding  him  there,  1  was  proceeding  to  his  house,  wdien  I 
met  the  Commissary,  w  ho  began  to  threaten  me  with  imprisonment, 
and  w'ith  heavy  tines  upon  those  w'ho  w'cre  at  the  meeting.  We  went 
together  w  ith  him  to  the  Mayor’s  house ;  he  not  being  then  at  home, 
we  waited  a  considerable  time  for  his  return.  In  the  meainvhile,  many 
people,  out  of  concern  for  me,  others  from  curiosity,  w’ere  gathered 
about  to  see  the  end  of  this.  At  last,  when  the  Mayor  returned,  the 
Commissary  went  to  him  to  make  his  own  representation,  w  hich  pre¬ 
possessed  him  against  us,  so  that  when  w'e  came  in,  seeing  me  wdth  my 
hat  on,  he  put  on  a  pretty  angry  countenance ;  but  I,  in  a  mild, 
respecttul  manner,  gave  him  some  of  my  reasons  for  appearing  covered. 
I  had  hardly  given  my  explanation,  when  with  a  placid  countenance, 
he  said,  “  I  know  something  ol  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  their  man¬ 
ners.  ’  Ihen,  making  me  sit  by  him,  in  presence  of  the  people  now 
collected,  he  impiired  into  the  object  of  my  present  engagements,  which 
led  to  the  unfolding  of  the  religious  principles  of  our  Society,  and 
various  Christian  testimonies;  after  w'hich,  in  presence  of  all,  he  read 
audibU  the  translation  in  Ircnch  of  my  certificates,  and  heard  my 


so.  Itjouwishto  have  any  more  meetings,  I  shall  have  care  taken 
that  every  arrangement  be  made,  and  nobody  will  disturb  you.”  I 
iUcepU  d  his  ci\  ility,  and  w’c  parted ;  his  heart  was  open  towards  me. 
1  lett  with  him  8e\eral  books,  in  Irench,  on  religious  subjects,  wdiich 
he  kindh  accepted ;  and  the  next  day,  on  my  w'ay  to  Quissac,  another 
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town,  a  raessenger,  sent  by  his  wife,  overtook  rae,  ro(|ue8ting  that  if  I 
could  spare  some  more  of  our  books  for  some  of  their  friends,  it  would 
oblige  her.  Among  the  books  I  gjive  were  IVim’s  Kise  and  Progress 
of  Friends;  his  Maxims,  No  Cross  No  Crown,  and  some  tracts  1  had 
priiiti'd  at  Nisraes ;  among  others  the  short  account  of  our  principles 
and  Christian  testimonies,  &c.  The  name  of  the  Mayor  is  Laperouse. 


This  is  one  of  tliose  incidents  of  which  there  are  many  in  tlie 

%■ 

volumes,  whicli  place  them  more  closely  by  the  side  of  George 
l\)x’s  Journal,  than  almost  any  other  similar  books  with  whieh 
we  are  ac([uainted.  Another  characteristic  of  the  man,  was  his 
wonderful  ajitness  for  finding  a  spiritual  life  in  the  most  remote 
districts,  and  drawing  it  forth  from  the  most  uidikely  characters 
— in  the  heart  of  Homan  (\itholic  countries — in  scenes  given 
over  apiiarently  to  ignorance,  he  found  those  who  possessed  the 
true  light,  not  only  amongst  simple  peasants;  he  attracted  to 
his  conlidence  nuns  and  priests,  bishops  of  the  Greek  (diurch, 
and  even  its  Fatriarch  ;  and  he  did  not  deem  that  tinu' was  atall 
lost,  while  he  was  wending  his  way  to  scattered  and  unknown 
outcasts  like  the  ^lalakans  juid  McMinonites,  and  the  Duhohortzi 
of  Russia.  ^\  hen  in  the  course  of  his  first  visit  to  Kurope,  he 
found  himself  once  more  with  his  mother,  he  found  her  in  great 
alarm,  on  account  of  his  supposed  heretical  state:  she  implored 
him  to  acompany  her  to  a  monk  in  whom  she  placed  gr(‘at  con¬ 
fidence,  hoping  that  he  would  convert  her  son  ;  he  yielded  to 
her  reipiest,  but  the  monk,  foiled  in  argunu'nt,  fell  into  a  passion, 
and  in  that  state  Grellet  left  him,  while  his  mother,  who  had 
expected  a  very  ditfereiit  result,  opiuied  her  mind  more  to  the 
truths  of  the  Jlihle,  when  she  found  how  little  her  favourite 
])riest  had  to  urge  in  support  of  the  audacious  ])retensions  of  his 
(diurch.  lie  returned  to  America,  finding  his  wife  still  an 
invalid,  though  in  b('tter  health,  residing  at  Greenwich  ;  at  the 
same  time,  the  notorious  Thomas  Faine  was  residing  at  the  same 
place,  and  in  addition  to  the  facts  we  know  of  his  death-lu'd, 
one  or  two  are  recorded  here,  (irellet  went  to  see  him,  found 
him  in  a  destitute  condition — neglected  and  forsaken  by  jdl  his 
friends — the  skin  of  his  body  was  worn  oh’ — he  was  mostly  in  a 
state  of  stupor,  but  Grellet  said  something  to  him  which  ini])ressed 
his  mind,  and  he  sent  for  another  F'riend ;  this  induced  a  young 
woman,  in  Ste])heids  absence  from  home,  to  call  upon  the  dying 
infidel,  she  took  him  refreshments,  he  aski'd  her  if  sheliadever  riuid 
any  of  liis  writings,  and  what  she  thought  of  them,  saying  :  “  from 
you  I  know  I  shall  have  a  correcd  answer. Sli(‘  told  him  that  she 
bad  begun  to  read  the  “Age  of  Reason,”  and  had  been  so  darkened 
and  distressed  by  it,  that  she  had  thrown  it  into  the  fire.  “  I 
wish  all  had  done  as  you,”  he  replied,  “  for  if  the  Devil  has  ever 
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liiulaiiv  agency  ill  any  book,  lie  bad  it  in  writing  that  book.  And 
sho  often lieard him (‘lyinj^  “  O  Lord!  LordOod;’’  or, Lord  Jesus, 
have*  ineri'V  upon  me  !  ^  lu*n  tree  Irom  bodily  pain,  he  "wiote 
a  ^n*at  deld.  Mary  Uoseoe,  the  youns^  woman  above  referred 
to,  rept*atedly  saw  him  writing,  hut  not  a  word  ()f  what  lie 
wrote  was  diseover(‘d  after  his  death  ;  tlie  probability  is,  that  as 
it  eontradieted  his  previous  eonvietions,  it  was  destroyed;  we 
may  eharitably  hope  that  the  Saviour,  whose  eause  had  suttered 
more  from  his  inuendoes  and  attaeks,  than  from  any  other  modern 
assailant,  did  not  refuse  the  merey  the  dyin^  blasphemer  im¬ 
plored — “  He  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost.’’ 

In  ISll  lie  aii^ain  visited  Lurope,  and  we  find,  in  the  course 
of  this  visit,  in  ISlv?,  the  following  remarkable  instance  of  that 
marvt'lloiis  maniuM*  in  which  crookial  things  were  made  straight 
for  him,  in  his  ministry.  It  was  in  Dublin  he  writes: — 

I  hud  u  nu'inorable  meeting  among  the  seamen.  My  mind  was 
under  eonsiderahle  exercise  towards  them,  but  t  did  not  know  that 
they  were  thiai  in  so  peculiar  a  jiosition.  On  imparting  my  concern  to 
Friends,  aftcT  the  close  of  oiu*  of  their  meetings,  th(‘y  cordially  united 
in  it;  when  a  dear  friend  stated,  tiiat  though  he  felt  great  unity  with 
the  concern,  he  did  not  see  how  it  could  be  accomplished ;  for  orders 
from  the  Admiralty  in  London  had  arrived,  to  impress  as  many  of  the 
Si'amen  as  jiossible,  and  that  in  conseipience,  not  one  was  now  to  be  seen 
either  on  board  the  vessels  or  on  the  (piays;  adding  that  he  would  go 
out  imnuMliattdy  and  see  what  could  be  done.  It  was  then  near  twelve 
obdoek.  The  Frimid  went  directly  to  the  Admiral  of  the  Port,  with 
whom  he  was  acipiainted,  and  told  him  of  the  ndigious  concern  I  had 
towards  the  stMimm.  The  Admiral  answcnaal,  “  It  is  a  hard  thing  that 
you  ask  me ;  here,  read  what  despatches  I  have  to-day  from  London  ; 
the  impressing  of  men  is  now  going  on  in  the  city  part  of  London, 
heretofore  exempt  from  it,  but,”  added  he,  if  your  friend  can  have 
his  nu'eting  this  evening,  1  give  you  my  word  of  honour  that  no  im¬ 
pressment  shall  be  made  to-night.”  !Xow,  that  was  the  very  time  I 
liad  it  on  my  mind  to  have  the  meeting.  Friends,  therefore,  had  public 
notices  j)rinted,  in  which,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Admiral,  his 
promise  that  there  should  be  no  impressment  that  night,  was  inserted. 
1  he  notict's  were  distributed  at  the  houses  seamen  are  known  to  fre¬ 
quent,  and  where  tliey  had  concealed  themselves.  The  ground-tloor 
ot  a  larg(‘  warehouse  was  prepared  and  seated  for  the  occasion.  The 
meeting  w  as  appointed  for  seven  in  the  evening,  and,  contrary  to  the 
apprehension  ol  some,  the  sailors  turned  out  in  large  numbers,  so  as  to 
crowd  the  place.  Atter  the  meeting  had  been  settled  in  much  still¬ 
ness,  there  was  a  bustle  near  the  door,  towards  which  the  attention  of 
the  sailors  was  direett‘d  with  much  anxiety.  It  was  the  Admiral, 
accompani(‘d  b\  some  ot  his  otHcers.  F\*ars  were  laitei  tained  that  he 
was  not  true  to  his  |)romise,*  but  he  marched  quietly  through  the  sea¬ 
men,  came  to  the  further  end,  towards  me,  and  took  his  seat  in  front 
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of  them,  as  if  to  proclaim,  “you  soo  mo  in  your  hanils  hc‘*foro  you; 
you  1100(1  not  foar.”  We  had  a  sulomii  mooting ;  many  of  those  wou- 
thor-boaton  faces  wore  tondored,  oven  to  tears.  When  the  mooting 
concluded,  the  Admiral,  under  much  fooling  and  religious  tondornoss, 
expressed  his  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  Lord’s  favour  oxtondod  that 
evening,  and  his  hope  that  many  of  them  would  be  lastingly  bonctited 
by  this  religious  opportunity.  The  mooting  separated  under  that 
sedemnity,  and  agreeably  to  the  promise  of  the  Admiral,  no  impressment 
took  place  that  night  in  Dublin.  Ihit  the  succ(*eding  days,  throughout 
England  and  Ireland,  it  continued  very  rigid,  this  being  the  time  when 
France  threatened  an  invasion. 


He  went  in  tliis  visit  through  a  eonsiderahle  portion  of  (hvat 
llritain  and  Ireland  with  the  hnrdcui  of  souls  upon  liis  own  soul 
— all  pt'rsons  interested  him;  he  felt  a  love  for  all  elassi's,  and 
desired  to  speak  to  them  —  among  the  dales  of  Yorkshire, 
AVestmorelaiid,  and  (Cumberland,  where  he  found  much  sutfer- 
ing  from  the  high  price  of  provisions  and  tlie  s(‘arcity  of  grain. 
He  says,  “  my  horse  had  hut  poor  fare,  and  1  made  as  little  do 
as  I  possibly  could  ;  but  the  Lord  has  strengtluuu'd  me  every 
way,  hh'ssc'd  and  reverend  he  Ids  name.”  The  busiiu'ss  of  tliese 
dales  in  those  times  was  to  knit  stockings,  and  tlieir  indust ly 
appears  to  have  surprised  the  traveller,  for  he  met  “  men  and 
women,  and  children,  walking  in  the  fields,  or  on  the  Idghways, 
knitting  as  fast  as  they  can.”  He  sought  out  tlie  prisoiuu-s 
of  war  at  Stilton  in  (Cambridgesldre ;  lie  found  in  the  barracks 
about  six  thousand  French  prisoner.s,  mostly  soldiers,  guai*d(‘d 
by  a  bcxly  of  English  troops.  Tlie  poor  yreatures,  as  lie  spoke 
to  them  of  the  love  of  Christ,  and  in  the  love  of  Christ  said, 
“  Our  souls  are  full  of  gratitude  to  the  Lord,  who  lias  put  it  into 
your  heart  thus  to  think  of  ns  and  to  feel  for  us.”  In  liondon  he 
had  a  care  for  Jews,  and  especially  Jewish  children  ;  pickpockets 
and  thieves,  and  abandoned  women — he  had  great  fears,  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  latter  meeting — but  he  calk'd  them  together  and 
wept  over  them,  and  preached  Christ  the  Saviour  to  them ;  and 
he  testifies  it  was  a  very  solemn  time  indeed.  “  The  Lord’s 
power  was  over  us,  the  lofty  hejids,  the  proud  looks,  were 
brought  down.  1  have  seldom  known  such  broki'iiness,  and  so 
general,  as  it  was  that  evening.  The  meeting  remained  in  the 
same  state  during  the  silence  after  T  had  sat  down,  a  silence 
only  interrupted  by  the  sobbings  or  deep  sighs  of  some  of  them.” 
Newgate  in  that  day  was  a  horrible  place ;  he  visitc'd  it,  talked 
with  the  ])risoners,  especiallyMhose  (‘ondemiK'd  to  (h'ath;  he  even 
interested  himself  in  the  child  of  one  man  hung  the  next  day; 
the  boy,  by  the  intervention  of  Friend  Grellet,  was  educated,  and 
became  a  respectable  man.  Then  he  visitt'd  Cornwall,  and 
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amoii}'  tlie  minors  aiid  fislicrmcii  lie  met  the  same  results  of 
emotion  and  tears.  Visilinn;  his  native  place  a^ain,  and  Jlrives 
111  ranee  where  h.s  motlier  resided,  he  found  that  she  had  made 
art  her  advances  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  having  hotie  and 

'i!  r'  "“.‘.'’''f;."'  J’"!’;'  i"''l  in  priests,  but  in  Christ^ilone 

Hue,  witli  the  SuiK-nor  and  the  nuns  of  the  hospital,  he  held  his 

net  mg.  ^  jn*  nged  and  venerable  Superior  continued  in  tlie 

green nes.s  of  tlie  Divine  life,  manife.sting  Christian  meekness 
■in.l  humility,  she  eollectetl  all  the  nuns,  and  we  were  sZ 

.  r.^"  ""b'"."*.  Hie  Lord,  who  baptized  us 

to^otlu'i  l)y  one  Nnirit  into  one  body  At  St  TrA-t-krvTf  i 

. i" 

he  had  now  a  verv  diflerent  one  ;  the  commissary  of  police  wild 

bin- .  m"  b’  l"' ^  l"-q>ni-«l  a  spacious  iindwnvuiient 

iiis  s..ar’bt5h^{:r';:;:Z;Tr'"A" 

irr;ll'“  ,s;r;£,  r.!»  . . 

.z  s ;i;;r  r,  ,’s  . . . 

surpassiiur  loveliness  and  nriioitv'  through  scenes  of 

and  gloomv,  through  the  islwof'the  Mi'-dh  ^  >«o'i'itams  glorious 

never  to  have  touched  him  -  he  sc-ircK-  "tl  i  ^ 

jnnuer,  ami  never  once  to  ih.  hUvr  hl^' 

He  was  weitrhed  down  nul  ,  *  i  bis  journals. 

wei...5  „f ;•»«»*  «-■ 

kin.l  shouhl  be  laiti  upon  md  in  i'  .:  .7 

stand  not,  where  1  do  not  know  tb"W”**''  1  mider- 

-><1  wile;:  mZroul'dif  Z  "^'7  ^ 

niiist  nece.ssarily  attend  me.”  This  is  rr.r,  !t.^^i  perils 

ol  iiieii;  it  has  often  been  noticed  of  St  7*  Hiis  order 

bate  attracted  the  eve-  the  ono  il  -  seems  to 

the  Weight  of  souls ;  Vet  this  does  not*"’  *  **1  7'^  eoneern,  Avas 
inability  to  perceive,  but  from  theZ. 

of  spiritual  things.  Mem  like  Cr‘ll  17  0'«''vlie]niing 
•lesire  to  reach  the  chambers  of  k  ,ms  i.A  ^  ‘‘=“1  ^n'ociul 

ol  course,  he  .saw  the  Kiiiiieror  rf "'M^'rors.  In  Dussia, 
la.ndon,  where,  with  his  Usual  s^Virh*"'/*/  ^7^' 
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Allen,  aiul  after  a  lonjif  eonversatioii  on  prayer  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  he  said,  “These,  your  'words,  are  a  sweet  eordial  to  iny  soul, 
and  they  will  lonj^  remain  eno;niven  on  my  heart;’'  and  takinji; 
them  by  the  hand,  he  said,  “  1  part  from  you  as  from  friends 
and  bretliren  ;  feelings  whieh  1  liope  will  ever  remain  with  me.” 
In  IS  lb,  when  our  traveller  was  in  llussia,  the  Emperor  sent  for 
him  again,  with  William  Allen,  (Irellet’s  frecpient  eompanion. 

“  Like  old  friends,”  said  the  monarch,  as  he  made  them  sit 
down  by  each  side  of  him  on  the  sofa ;  and  again  they  talked  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  education;  they  s})oke  of  the  condition 
of  his  prisons,  and  showed  him  a  sketch  I'rom  a  prison  at  Abo, 
of  a  man  wdth  his  fetters  upon  liim,  and  the  Emperor  was  affected, 
and  said,  “  These  things  ought  not  to  be — they  shall  not  con¬ 
tinue  so;”  and  they  mentioned  to  him  the  case  of  a  man  wlio 
had  borne  heavy  chains  for  eighteen  years,  for  having  threateiu'd, 
in  an  unguarded  moment,  to  strike  his  motlier.  Hefore  tliey 
parted,  the  Emperor  desired  that  they  slundd  spend  some  time 
together  in  prayer,  and  they  did  so  after  being  with  liim  for  alK)ut 
two  liours.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  when  next  tliey  saw 
him  sliortly  afterwards,  one  of  the  first  tilings  he  told  them  was, 
that  the  chains  they  saw  on  the  prisoners  at  Aho  were  now 
removed,  and  that  the  man  they  told  him  of,  who  had  been 
eighteen  years  loaded  with  fetters,  was  liberated;  and  he  desired 
that  in  the  course  of  their  progress  through  Russia,  anything  of 
importance  noticed  in  the  prisons  or  other  places  might  bo 
directly  communicated  to  him.  The  year  181b  was  a  year  of 
yery  interesting  trayels  with  our  itinerant;  to  us  the  inten'st 
has  greatly  gone  by ;  it  might  perhajis  be  found  that  the  things 
and  states  of  society  described  in  these  journals — the  education, 
the  prisons,  the  social  manners  and  superstitions  haye  scarcely 
altered  at  all.  Since  then  the  amazing  and  maryellous  ])()W(*rs 
of  steam — of  the  press — eyen  these  are  yery  long  in  breaking  up 
the  rigid  lines  of  old  despotisms — the  hard  and  impassable  bar¬ 
riers  interposed  by  the  iron  policies  of  state  and  papal  craft. 
Hut  in  any  case  these  volumes  exhibit  to  us  the  celerity  and 
activity  of  a  spiritual  mind,  and  the  possibility  of  uniting  to¬ 
gether  a  life  of  intense  activity  and  spiritual  rest ;  for  our 
labourer  rested  in  his  work.  It  is  perhaps  the  state  of  such 
almost  invariably  apparent,  it  seems,  in  workers  in  the  Society  of 
Friends,  that  it  exhibits  very  little  of  ])ersonal  affcctionatcness, 
little  of  the  human  individual  love.  “  Dear  AVilliam  Allen  ”  is 
almost  the  only  person  mentioned  in  these  volumes,  with  the 
exception  of  the  beloved  mother,  for  wdiom  there  seems  to  be 
any  close  humanness  of  interest.  A  sweet  tenderness  pervades 
all  the  pages,  all  the  intercourses ;  but  one  wonders  whether  it 
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was  not  easy  to  leave  lioine  and  wile  and  personal  coinj)anion- 
ships — wlietlier  the  love  was  not  that  of  a  generally  diffused 
tender  li^ht  than  of  a  throhhinn;  human  heart.  These  remarks 
are  made,  not  as  at  all  depreeiatin^  the  human  tenderness  of  this 
holy  man,  hut  it  seems  inevitable  in  the  develojnnent  of  such  a 
character  that  the  human  love,  which  in  its  weakness  is  a  neces¬ 
sity,  to  us,  should  he  so  subordinated  to  the  higher,  we  must 
say,  the  more  Divine  and  absorbing  affection,  that  perhaps  the 
functions  of  humanity  seem  almost  to  be  displaced;  it  is  the 
thing  we  have  noti<*(*d  oft(*n  in  all  these  higher  saints.  Two  or 
tliree  j)h‘asant  little  instances  oc(‘ur  illustrating  the  iiiHueiice 
which  it  may  be  belit'ved  our  traveller  left  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Kmperor,  wliich  really  seems  to  have  been  most  religiously  and 
tenderly  aflected. 

^^hilst  atbrussels  I  luard  an  interesting  circumstance  resj)ecting  the 
Emperor  Alexander  when  he  was  in  that  place.  He  had  taken  a  walk 
through  the  strec'ts  alone,  in  plain  garments,  so  that  his  rank  was  not 
obseryahle  by  his  drt*ss.  A  h(‘avy  rain  came  on,  which  induced  him  to 
look  for  shelter.  A  tailor’s  shop  being  n(*ar,  he  went  in,  and  entering 
into  conversation  with  him,  impiired  about  liis  family,  and  how  he 
8U(‘eeed(‘d  iii  business.  The  tailor,  by  his  answers,  manifested  that 
he  was  a  pious  and  conscientious  man,  hut  under  pecuniary  embar¬ 
rassment,  not  bi'ing  able  to  pay  the  rent  of  his  house  and  shop 

Alexaiiderleft  him  without  making  himself  known;  but,  to  the  o-roat 

surprise  of  the  tailor,  a  few  days  after,  a  person  came  to  him,'’ and 
lianded  him  the  title-deed  ot  the  house  he  lived  in,  made  out  in  due 
form  to  him.  It  was  not  till  some  time  after  that  he  found  that  Ids 
benelaetor  was  the  Emperor  of  Kussia,  and  the  same  unknown  person 
who  had  taken  shelter  in  his  shop. 

The  following  also  shows  the  Ihnpetor’s  interest  in  Friends:— 

On  my  way  from  F.lkstonc  to  Lewes,  I  stopped  at  the  house  of  Na- 

iri''. .  ‘  'fiy  unexpected  visit  that 

the  1  in,.eror  Alexander  and  Ins  sister  had  made  to  his  family.  On  their 

way  to  Dover,  passing  by  the  house  of  Nathaniel  Rickman,  who,  with 

cnlarly  noticed  the  very  heconiing  behaviour  of  the  ehildrem 

(irellet  travelled  through  many  parts  of  Russia  -  as  he  h-td 
p-t,  tts  Kn.peror  w.ih  like  pnrposes  he  saw  the  l>atriareh  We 
have  S...1  wtth  what  sitnplieity  the  first  dignitar/l-Iwed  him 
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— tla*  second,  althoup^li  really  a  simple  man,  fhouj^lit  it  neees- 
sarv  to  array  himself  in  pontitieal  pomp  to  reeeive  the  simply 
attin'd  (^laker;  the  sublime  ap})arat us  of  halx'rdashery  does  not 
appear  to  have  interfered  ('it her  with  alfahility  on  the  one  hand, 
or  a  iaithful  proclamation  of  ti  iith  upon  tlu'other,  hut  the  picture 
would  be  a  singular  one,  which  should  exhibit  tlu'se  two  sittinj^ 
toj^ether — the  metropolitan  in  his  rich  lar^e  juirple  robe  and 
other  embroidered  garments,  his  white  tiara  blazing  with  its 
cross  of  (uneralds,  diamonds,  and  ]>re(‘ious  stones ;  gold  chain,  sus- 
pc'iiding  the  picture  of  one  of  the  chief  saints;  his  sides 
decoratc'd  witli  small  and  large  stars,  and  in  his  hands  a  string 
of  amh('r  heads.  It  is  curious  to  contrast  with  this,  a  visit  ])aid 
immediately  after  to  the  ivally  givat,  wis(',  and  pious  Aivhhishop 
IMiilaret.  ddiis  givat  man  and  ])ow(‘r  in  the  (iivek  (’hurch 
ivceivi'd  Orc'lh't  with  great  sim])]icity,  and  tlu'V  talkc'd  together 
of  what  constitutes  the  real  Christian.  Cirellet,  as  sec'ius  to 
havehc'cn  usual  with  him,  laying  hold  upon  our  Scrij)tural  word 
and  working  this  into  the  conversation  till  it  found  a  ])lace 
and  lodgment  in  the  soul.  In  this  cas(',  “If  any  man  be  in 
Christ,  lie  is  a  new  creature,^’  gave  liim  the  o])|)ortunity  of  in¬ 
sisting  mucli  to  the(ireek  bishop  on  the  new  bii’th.  lU'sides  the 
Kmpress-motlu'r,  who  scmt  for  him  that  she  might  have  a 
long  siiiritual  convcn*sation,  and  on  ])arting,  said,  “  1  wish  to  be 
kept  fresh  in  your  jirayi'rs,’^  and  the  Prince  (lalitzin,  who  also 
after  a  long  sprit ual  interview,  in  parting  said,  “  Now,  bi'forc 
we  sc'pai’ate,  let  us  unite  in  waiting  on  the  Lord,  that  lie  may 
give  us  a  maiiifi'station  of  His  Divine  life  and  presence,”  our 
travelk'r  saw  otlier  far  liumbler,  we  dare  to  say  far  more 
interesting  pc'ople.  Throughout  the  higlu'st  ranks  of  Russia 
])ious  wonum,  princ'c'ssc's,  and  countesses  divw  him  into  their 
cir(‘le  ;  and  the  really  interesting  thing  to  notice  is,  how  much  of 
s])iritual  life  and  emotion  c'xisti'd  ev('n  in  the  circh's  we  are 
accustonu'd  to  sup])ose  too  liard  and  impenetrable  lor  much 
Divine  influence.  The  Prince  Obolunsky  held  a  meeting  in  Ids 
family  and  whispered,  “  It  is  very  seldom  index'd  that  such  ])laiii 
and  sound  truths  are  proclaim('(l  to  us.”  Hut  leaving  courtly 
scenes,  the  travi'ller  ])lunged  into  the  wilderness,  sto])ping  at  the 
monastery  of  Lkatei’inoslav  to  seethe  givat  Macarius;  he  was 
found  in  his  cell,  a  very  simple  phuv,  one  table  and  a  few  stools 
its  only  furniture  ;  the  leariu'd  monk  o])oned  much  of  his  heart 
to  the  simple  and  tender  Friend  ;  his  experience's,  his  difficulties, 
and  his  conversion  to  a  belic'f  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  alone 
as  a  Divine  helper  in  s])iritual  work.  In  this  ])lace,  Grellet 
met  with  a  peo])le  called  the  ^lalakans,  an  order  of  very  sjuritual 
(diristians,  a  kind  of  (Vmgregationalists,  we  should  think. 
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don’t  think  that  anvhodv  else  will  coino,  for  the  whole  villap:e  is 
here.”  “  The  I.ordV  i^ays  firellef ,  “  enlarj^ed  me  in  his  Gospel ; 
the  people  were  directed'  to  Christ,  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of 
souls,  the  High  ITiest  of  our  diristian  profession,  who  is  very 
ni'di'every  one  of  us,  and  ready  to  minister  in  the  temple  of  the 
heart  to  every  one  that  waits  upon  him.  Ihese  things  aie 
very  remarkable.  They  did  not  understand  his  language,  ihe 
whole  intercourse  weiit'on  by  an  interpreter,  and  yet  the  eflei‘ts 
in  this  and  many  other  such  instances  seem  to  have  been  ol  the 
deepest  j  especially  the  ^lalakans  seem  to  haye  lelt  the  closeness 
whic'h  one  spirit  gives,  even  when  words  are  not  to  be  found. 
As  the  travellers  were  leaving  the  next  morning,  some  were  at 
the  door  belbre  daylight  to  bid  them  farewell,  and  to  bring  them 
their  poor  but  alfectionatc  ottering  of  bread  for  the  journey. 
There  was  one,  an  old  man,  venerable-looking,  with  a  long  beard 
and  clothing  of  sheepskin-covering,  who  a])])eared  very  desirous 
to  go  a  little  way  with  the  travellers  ;  he  got  in,  and  sat  between 
them,  but  they  could  not  conyersc  with  each  other,  says 

Grellet,  “  there  is  a  language  more  ])owerlul  than  words.  He 
held  eaeh  of  the  trayellers  by  the  hand,  the  big  tears  rolled 
down  his  yenerable  beard.  “  So,”  says  our  trayeller,  >\e  lode  on 
seyeral  versts  in  sohann  and  contrite  silence;’’  then  when  they 
came  to  a  water  which  had  to  be  passed,  he  took  them  into  his 
arms  with  the  greatest  attection,  he  kissed  them,  and  got  out  ol 
the  carriage.  “  On  looking  back  we  saw  him  prostrated  on  the 
ground,  in  the  act  of  worship  or  imxycr  to  God  ;  aiul,  after  he 
rose,  as  long  as  wo  could  discern  him,  he  stood  with  his  face 
towards  us,  his  hands  lifted  up.  AVe  felt  it,  as  he  did,  a  soleinn 
separation.  Alay  the  Lord  bless  and  protect  that  portion  of  His 
heritage,  a  people  whom  He  has  raisi'd  up  by  His  own  ])0\\ei, 
and  iiistructed  by  His  own  free  S})irit.”  AVe  have  said,  that  it  is 
in  no  connected  'manner  can  we  follow  the  tours  and  travels  ol 
this  extraordinary  Friend,  through  (’oust ant inople  and  the  Dar¬ 
danelles,  and  the'lslands  of  the  Archi|K'lago.  ( ’harming  scenes, 
but,  as  we  haye  said,  making  no  thought  aiipareiitly  ol  their 
beauty  in  the  mind  ol  the  trayeller.  ( )ccasionalH ,  ^er^  laicH, 
when  some  festoon  of  lu^auty  hangs  obviously  Ixdore  his  eye,  it 
is  noticed  ;  but  he  never  goes  out  of  his  way  in  (’orinth  or  Athens 
to  see  columns  or  marble  temples.  To  him  nothing  seems  beauti¬ 
ful  or  attractive  but  human  souls.  Katiiie  and  art  are  as  dust 
if  not  as  darkness  to  him.  Aleii,  or  men  and  women,  the  souls, 
the  conditions  of  men  and  women,  his  only  olijects  and  interest. 
Sometimes  Komish  priests  found  him  ;  when  in  Athens,  himsell 
in  the  very  mind,  the  state  ol  Haul  when  overwhelmed  as  he  saw 
the  city  given  over  to  idolatry,  a  Ca])uchin  Iriar  found  him. 
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Wo  do  not  wonder  that  Friend  Grellet  had  hut  little  desire  to 
nu‘et  witli  him.  The  heart  ol*  tlie  Friend  was  in  darkness  at 
thjit  tiiiu‘,  and  a  friar  did  not  seem  to  be  a  likely  ])erson  to 
dissij)ate  its  o^loom.  ‘M  )ii  seeino;  him  at  a  distance,  in  the 
rou^h  ^^aih  of  a  (^aj)uchin,  witli  a  long  beard,  I  was  the 
mor(‘  j)rt‘|)ossess('d  against  him  ;  but  I  had  hardly  exchanged 
a  word  ^yith  him,  when  my  feelings  were  totally  changed: 

I  saw  him  in  the  humble  Christian  and  spiritually-minded 
mail ;  I  felt  that  T  could  salute  him  as  a  disciple  of  the  Lord 
desus  (Christ.'’  Of  course  he  came  to  express  his  spiritual  con¬ 
fidences  and  experiences  and  trials,  and  we  may  feel  that  the 
wanderings  of  our  traveller  were  not  vain  if  his  words  aided  in 
prt'sc'rving  the  liglit  of  truth  burning  on  the  altars  of  such 
liearts  as  tlu‘  poor  friar;  they  had  meetings  with  each  other, 
and  r(dres]i(‘d  eaeli  other  with  spiritual  worship.  lkissin<> 
flirough  the  Greek  Isles,  our  traveller  was  moved  to  visit  Italy” 
th(‘  state  of  the  prisons  interested  him  much  ;  the  gloomy  vaults 
of  the  (lallerians ;  the  hospitals  and  the  nunneries,  in  "some  of 
Avhieh  he  still  had  the  opportunity  of  jireaching,  a  priest  some¬ 
times  acting  as  intc'rpreter.  From  Naples  he  went  to  Home 
daring  and  determining  to  set  before  the  Government  some 
tacts  ronnocted  with  prisons.  This  was  in  year  1819,  the  last  of 
tlio  I  ..utihcato  (.1  l>ius  VII.,  and  wlion  tlic  Caidinal  (Viisulvi  was 

pnino  inimstov— a  wondrously  diiloront  boiiiff  to  Antonelli _ 

loiv  sooinod  then  scnne  liojje  of  refbrination  and  ehan^o.  In 
le  Klernal  (  it  v  we  liave  not  one  sin<rle  word  niton  any  object 
<-C.rt  or  ..ratideur,  S,.  Peter's,  or  the  Colisett.n,  or  anjofthe 
ntonnnwnts  ol  eliiirelies  of  tlie  ancient  or  modern  civili/alion 

■•••'  •'V'".  -  •nc.l;  bnt  l,o  visitetl  painful  pri  o  s  ^ 

j-petit  nmeli  titne  with  Con.salvi,  wlio  was  nn.el.  interested  in  11 
Ins  observattons.  This  was  not  permitted  without  mi  e  ^m 
sderable  outcry  frotu  the  other  ..ardinals,  who  werc  oreaUv 

Iil.erty  ,dven  to  Gtelhd,  as  thev  .<^dd  to  ‘‘‘  ■ 

mto  all  their  .secret  tliin5.,s.”  Here  he  was  alom'>  too  his  friinJl 
lilieriT'  seemed  doubtful  if  his 

l-iii  pu-r.  r'hiSui  wif  Tr't  -“i 

jjliratida  the  lu^ad  !,f' I'C  h"; 

linger  or'sm'  il'ler  .rr*"'"’  seen  all,  the  cells 

place  where  the  Iu„ui‘si!or'' <lic 
the  siidbivr.  althoulh'  the.^Mldnlrr'h'al on 
•N=«l-'ln.m  tiiatters  of  the  past  ;  he" saw  the  i^lbirb^bin.yof ‘the 
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TiK|uisiti()n,  and  the  secret  lihrary,  though,  about  this  last,  there 
seems  to  liave  lu'cii  some  hesitation:  nothing  a])|)(‘ai‘s  to  liave 
been  et)neeah‘d  iVom  him,  and  lie  appeals  to  havi‘  heiai  ti’i'ated 
with  a  dist iimuished  and  remarkable  eonsidiaation  by  the 
Secretary.  He  was  not  permitted  to  leavi'  Home  without  an 
interview  with  the  lV)])e.  With  Consalvi  his  intereonrse  seems 
to  have  been  remarkably  free  ;  of  course  in  all  his  intereonrse 
with  emperors,  kin^s,  and  sueli  dignitaries  he  ri'tained  the 
(^uaker-fasliion  of  wearing*  the  hat  in  ])resenee ;  it  was  a  prin¬ 
ciple  with  tlie  Friends;  but  a  })rineiple  we  think  which  mi^ht 
have  been  jiarted  IVom  ;  and  only  one  Sov(‘ii'i^n  secans  to  have 
hi'cn  offended  at  it,  the  Kin^  of  Havaria — and  he  rei  overed 
himself  for  a  farewell  of  rather  extraordinaiy  afleetionateness; 
of’  course,  therefore,  the  same  custom  obtaiiu'd  in  the  followin*;- 
interview.  Our  readers  will  he  jileased  to  read  for  themselves 
the  account : — 


'file  Cardinal  canie  down,  and  sjiid  the  koj)!'  would  s('o  me  at  twelve 
o’clock.  He  kiu'w  that  tlK‘  Cou rricr  hy  which  I  had  taloai  iny  scait  for 
Florence,  was  to  start  at  one  o’clock  ;  hut,  said  he,  “take  no  fliouj^ht 
about  that;  tlie  ('aurricr  shall  not  ^o  till  you  arc*  rc'ady  ;  ”  lu*  also  said 
that  Capacini  would  he  ht're  in  tinu*  to  wait  on  nu*  u]>  stairs,  and  that 
he  had  provided  one  of  his  fric'iids,  .ai^proved  hy  the  Pope,  who  would, 
if  necessary,  serve  as  intc'ipreter,  and  moreovoi*  he*  a  witness  to  correct 
any  misrepresentation  that  (’iivious  sj)iiits  miuht  att(‘m])t  to  make*.  1 
returned  to  the  palace  at  the*  time*  di-si'^ualcd  ;  h’Ahhd  ('apacini  was 
waiting  for  me;  we  went  up  stairs,  through  sev(*ral  .apartments,  in 
which  were  the  military  bodyguard  ;  for  the  l’o])(‘S  ate*,  as  kings  of 
Home,  both  eartldy  jtrinces  and  heads  of  the*  chinch.  Thence  we  en- 
te're’d  into  the  ])rivate  a])ai  tme*nts ;  the  hangings  about  the*  w  indows, 
coverings  of  the*  chairs,  &c.,  we-re  all  ofhrow’ii  we.rste'el,  or  silk  etf  the 
seune  coletur ;  all  ve'iy  plain.  In  a  huge*  p{irle)ur  wa'ie  se*veaal  prie-sts; 
among  these,  the  one  ]>re)vieleel  by  Ceinsalvi  te)  go  in  with  me  to  the 
l‘oj)e.  One*,  elre'ssi'd  like  a  Cardinal,  hut  who  is  the*  l*o]»e*’s  vale*t  ele 
chambre*,  ope'iied  the  door  etf  his  e‘ahine‘t,  and  said  in  Italian,  “‘The 
(hiake*r  has  e*ome;”  when  the*  l*e)])e*  said,  “  he*t  him  ce)me*  in;”  on 
which  the  priest,  wdio  wais  to  act  its  inte*rpre*te*r,  led  me*  iti,  no  one  e'lse 
he*ing  pre‘se*nt  ;  as  1  wms  e'lite'ring  the*  eloor,  soitie*  one*  he'hind  me*  ge*ntly, 
hut  ejuickly,  toetk  e)ff  my  hat,  anel  he-fore  1  e*e)ulel  letok  for  it,  the*  eleee)!- 
w'as  ejuietly  edetse'el  ujton  us  three.  The*  ke»pe*  is  an  e)ld  man  ;  very  ihin  ; 
of  a  milel,  serie)us  ce)unte‘n:m(;e.  The  wlie)le  e)f  his  ajeartment  is  very 
])lain.  He  W'as  sitting  he*fore  ti  table;  his  elre*ss  w'as  a  long  robe  of 
fine*,  w'hite  we)rste*el,  and  a  small  CJip  e)f  the  same;  (the  (kuelinals  have  it 
re-el);  he*  hael  ;i  fhw'  pii]H*rs  anel  hoeeks  he*fore*  him;  lie*  re)se*  fiom  liis  He*at 
W'he'U  1  e*,ame*  in,  hut  as  he*  is  hut  fe'e-hle*.  lie*  soon  s:it  ehewn  jigain.  He; 
had  leael  my  le-peirts  te)  the  Caieliiuel  re'sj)e‘e  ting  many  eif  the  visits  I 
liael  maele*  in  lionie*,  te)  jirisons,  iS:c.  ;  he  cnte-reel  feelingly  on  some  of 
these  subjects,  anel  intends  to  sec  that  the  treatment  of  prisoners 

JULY.  — Vf)l..  IV. 
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rcnrohatcs  th(*  eoridiicf  of  ffw.;..  •  •  nar^Ii  treatinorit.  Jfp 

f». .  fr  1  L  ^  "iissiorianes  ii  Greece  •  thr.  i  • 

of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  the  nriests  .i,wl  KM,  tlio  burning 

»(  k„o«  le,l:;,.s  like  Co,.sulvi  til  t  f  ,i  Hf  J  ho 

H...  o,  «,ri„i.„i,r.  ;f;"f p~... 

01  llic  mao,  of  11,0  |„»|,|o,  (|,„„  o.i|J„oI,  n,!,'  |,J  |J‘'"  "I'i'"”* 

the  Inquisition,  he  said,  lio  was  nleaseil  I  hoH  ®f 

ftreat  ciian};''s  hail  been  hroui'ht  'ibout  in  tt  '  •  oi  what 

•t  -asahinstiniebetbrehc  couhS^^ 

many  elForts  to  have  similar  oltorifl  that  he  has  made 

I’-  n.sal;  liail  succcoilod  in  p^irt  ^  bavoT  .  '*'>‘1 

nations  condnefej  with  less  riioiir  but  was  l"'inisitioii  i„  tliose 
tamed  his  wishes.  “  .Men,”  lij’saiii  ‘‘  tbinl  ff  p  ‘T  «h- 

ot  power  in  his  hands,  but  they  are  mi  e  i  !  f ^ 

Rreiitly  tied  in  many  tliiiiRs;”  lie  however  „v 

time  was  not  far  distant  when  lii’i uisitionl’  '*  ''is  hope  that  the 

'lane  away  ]£«  assented  to  the  seiiHment  tWr  r",  ‘“‘""j' 

to  eoutrol  the  eonseieiiee  of  man  and  tb  it  tl  ^  ^  '''Rht 

sliould  not  be  earnai  but  spiritual  aa  V  •?  "'""I">"s  of  a  Ohri.slian 
"'•nbed,  he  said  that  to  irXe'  su  j,  !  *','‘r  ^  'le- 

spiritual  weapons  be  used.  I  representid't  r‘  ^  ‘“i  "''""•‘1 

"l^'»y  places  in  Knrope,  and  the  ^ ''“‘I '^''held  in 

vices  ot  many  priests  !iiidmonkorwhn  ^/"  !‘"^’  ‘l‘‘P>-avit,y  and 

tiaiiity,  and  what  corruption  the’v  are  ''‘oy  are  to  Chris- 

"ccr  tlie  mass  of  tlie  people.  I  then  ,t at  1  i""'  sP'-eailinip  widely 

a  mimster  of  the  J.ord  Jesus  ‘hn-'t  «“‘='e'l  office  of 

qua  11, cations  for  that  otKee  should'te  ’.,,1“  f'e 

•Vs  1  was  speakins  on  tliese  and  other’s'ubieet 
I  ope  said  several  times,  on  lookin  p  Tt  t l  e',  therewith,  the 

ai;c  inie;  and  the  priest’s  ansa  e;,;  !  “  These  tliiims 

This  T'^'"  '^'"JPlom  oTood  7  ^'"“‘■•'"ffiiects 

is  e  '  ‘r'"”’  "'oue  the  rule  and  ,  .'^:'''o''n'uent  of  Cbrist 

r.:  .7;  -'y  saviour,  a  d  h  t  that  he 


»o  enal  le*'l’ ’  7'  I'""*'-'''  "•'icther  his’dav!  '^"‘*‘''‘^'■'"'00  granted  him 

of  his  'dorv  ,1  a,  1  ''■'''“r"':''‘°''t^’''rist^  old  .aao,  would  do 

ever  able  to  d,,  -  ‘"'  'h'' ol‘ all  the  Popl  the  promotion 

"oiild  go  down  wiiri  "'7’  thereby  his  son  Predecessors,  was 
e  ffimii  u„b  brightness,  and  his^porrior";  T’  ■T"' 

P  ion  in  eternity  would  be 
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with  tho  sanctifiod  ones,  in  the  joys  of  his  salvation.  The  Pope,  whilst 
1  thus  addressed  him,  kept  his  head  inclined  and  appeared  tender;  then 
rising  from  his  seat,  in  a  kind  and  resp(*etfnl  manner  he  expressed  a 
desir(‘  that  ‘Mhe  Lord  would  bless  and  protect  mo  wherever  I  go,’’  on 
which  1  h'l’t  him. 

On  returning  to  the  other  apartment,  my  hat  was  given  me,  and 
excuses  were  made  for  having  taken  it  away,  stating  that,  as  this  is 
done  when  our  Friends  ap])ear  before  the  King  in  England,  they 
thought  the}'  could  not  do  otherwise  on  the  j)resent  occasion.  They 
also  said:  “  Tht  Pope  must  have  been  much  pleased  with  your  visit, 
for  we  have  never  known  him  give  one  half  so  much  time  to  anybody 
in  a  ])rivate  audience,  nor  conversing  with  them  as  he  has  done  with 
you.” — My  soul  magnith‘8  the  Lord,  my  strength  and  my  help.  The 
work  is  1 1  is,  and  the  glory  also  I  May  lie  bless  the  work  of  his  own  hands ! 

Tlie  ])riest  who  was  with  me  before  the  Poi)e,  was  very  tender,  and 
has  now  taken  leave  of  me  in  great  alfection.  Consalvi  met  me  as  I 
came  down  from  the  Pope’s  apartment,  lie  renewed  the  expression  of 
Ids  desire  to  serve  me  whenever  he  can  ;  and  in  Christian  love,  we  took 
a  solemn  farewell  of  one  another. 

1  came  to  my  inn  to  pn'pare  for  my  journey ;  it  was  a  considerable 
time  after  the  hour  at  which  the  Coiirricr  usually  sets  off;  but  when  I 
came  to  tho  ])08t-house,  ]  met  one  of  the  attendants  of  the  Cardinal, 
who  told  me  that  the  Courrier  had  orders  to  wait  for  me;  that,  there¬ 
fore,  I  need  not  hurry  mysell’.  I  was,  however,  ready  to  go. 


All  this  is  very  roinarkjiLlo.  Lkieli  door  the  g^ood  man  touched 
seemed  to  open  before  him,  and,  as  we  liave  seen,  it  was  given  to 
him,  in  llnssia,l)y  his  intercourse  with  the  Emperor,  to  jimeliorate 
the  condition  of  prisoners,  so  in  Italy,  the  wretched  criminal  in 
his  miserable  cell  had  felt  the  force  of  that  character,  which  the 
hi<rhest  mddes  and  ecclesiastics  had  acknowledgx'd. 

Passing  through  llavaria  and  urtemht'rg,  wdiere  kings  and 
queens  and  hospitals  seem  to  have  been  his  ])rincipjd  objects  of 
visitation,  he  cross(‘d  over  into  France.  Here  at  ^lilhau,  another 
reception  awaited  him.  He  tells  us  how  lie  had  crossed  high 
mountains  through  severe  cold,  seizing  each  opportunity  he 
could  for  the  proclamation  of  salvation  to  sinners.  When 
arriving  at  ^lilhau,  and  sitting  down  to  dinner,  w'earied,  he  was 
arrested  by  gens  d’armes  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the 
assassination  of  the  Due  de  Jlerri ;  he  was  soon  liberated,  and 
apologies  made  for  the  roughness  of  the  gensd^irmes.  Pursuing 
his  travel,  his  heart  was  constantly  atfect(‘d  by  the  sight  of 
sorrow  and  distress;  he  passial  through  villages,  many  of  w^hose 
inhabitants  were  widow's  and  orphans,  reduced  to  poverty  by 
husbands  and  fatliers  having  lost  their  lives  in  the  w'ars. 
“  When  1  stop  by  the  way,’^  says  he,  in  villages  or  townis,  to 
take  refreshment,  the  crowd  of  the  poor  that  gathered  so 
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atfect('(l  mo,  that  I  liad  no  oomtort  in  taking  my  meals.”  Once 
more  ho  saw  his  holovod  ai»;od  mother,  now  above  oiglity  years 
old.  “  Her  mind,”  he  says,  “is  cdear,  and  she  is  green  in  the 
Divine  lile.  The  I.ord  desiis  is  trnly  precious  to  her.”  Again, 
after  sjHuiding  some  time  in  England,  in  1820  he  returned 
home.  Jle  writes: — 


Xow  York,  8tli  of  Eighth  month,  1820.— I  landed  here  last  evening, 
and  met  my  beloved  wife  and  daughter,  who  came  two  days  since  from 
Iturlington,  to  await  my  arrival;  and  they  did  not  wait  long.  Our 
h(‘:irts  overtlowed  with  gratitude  at  our  being  permitted  to  meet  again, 
alter  an  ab^enee  of  two  years  and  two  months,  during  which  1  have 
travellcil  about  twcoity-two  thousand  miles.  Silent  and  reverent  pros¬ 
tration  of  sold  before  the  Lord  was  our  only  language  to  one  another 
for  some  time;  tlien,  on  bendeil  knees,  and  with  a  bowed  spirit, 
thanksgiving,  adoration,  and  praise  were  olfered  to  the  Lord. 

Did  he  did  not  rest  at  homo  long,  ho  soon  start od  off  on 
religious  visits  through  various  States  of  America,  especially 
through  the  Southern  States,  earnestly  seeking  the  welfare  of 
pi'rsi'cuted  slaves,  holding  meetings  among  the  scattered  people 
of  wild  lorest  and  prairie  regions ;  in  all  ways  seeking  to  bring 
men  to  ('hrist.  The  part  he  took  in  the  great  Ilicksite  contro¬ 
versy  will  scarcely  he  interesting  to  our  readers;  of  course  he 
was  found  on  the  orthodox  side.  In  18dl,  he  took  a  fourth 
missionary  journey  to  Europe,  as  interesting  as  the  last.  We 
follow  him  witli  interest  through  Holland  and  the  Dhine 
country,  through  Hanover  and  Drunswick  to  Derliii.  The  same 
intiM-ests  which  held  him  before,  hold  him  still.  Schools  and 
jirisons,  and  the  work  ol  the  Saviour;  and  again  we  meet  with 
the  same  dispt>sition  to  move  among  the  higher  classes,  and  to 
win  their  interi'sts,  to  bless  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  lower.  Hi'  visits  the  Moravians  at  Herrnhut,  and  he  says, 
“  We  thought  it  was  goed  for  us  to  be  there.”  Through  the 
bleak  mountains  ot  Silesia  and  Dohemia  ;  through  populations, 
principally  ot  Koman  Latholics,  and  through  populations  of 
flews.  In  Prague,  he  writes: — 


t bi  m\  ri‘tuiu  to  the  inn  I  tound  the  waiter  in  my  chamber,  atfeii- 
ti\cl\  cngagi*(l  in  reading  in  my  french  llible.  lie  appeared  at  first 
diseoneerUMl,  and  began  to  make  apologies,  but  1  soon  removed  his 
fears.  t*  said  that  he  bail  not  si‘en  a  Ihble  for  some  vears; 
lornierly  he  bad  aeees.  to  one  whicli  it  was  his  delight  to  peruse,  and 
here  it  was  inip..ssil.le  for  him  to  obtain  one,  and  if  ho  did,  he  should 
ht>  obhgu'd  to  keep  It  elosely  concealed  from  the  priests.  On  conversing 


With  him,  we  tound  him  to  be  a  person  of  a  pious,  seeking  mind 


he 


In  ((  /  iUn(je  of  ^[(‘nnonifcs.  »>[ 

knows  sovcral  otliors  under  like  reli^dons  eoneern  witli  liiinself-  luit 
they  are  okli^ed  to  keep  very  silent,  otherwise  [.erseeution  or  a  ii’rison 
nould  soon  he  then-  portion.  We  presented  him  willi  a  Jfihle' in 
Oerinan,  and  a  lew  traets  in  the  same  lanoiiaoe;  i|  seemed  as  if  lie  was 
iwei  vino  a  treasure,  whi.  li,  |,e  said,  holh  he  and  his  friends  would 
tat]^  a])pivciat(‘,  and  ondeavour  to  k(‘(*p  vorv  private.  'I’lieiv  are 

1101,.'^/’ r'''‘."r'fr'‘''''i’’‘'’''r  well  known 

unto  tilt  JiOid  tlioui*li  unknown  to  man. 

iri.sway  tliroiijr],  Ausln'a  was  inado  idain  f„r  l,i,„  \,y  ,i,^. 
iineo  I  ail]  Ksterha/v.  Me  liad  in(|iiired  of  tlic  I’riiieo’if  ho 
jhonld  hud  plaeos  to  lod<,^o  at  in  a  wild  ro<riou  on  his  ronlo,  and 

the  I  iineo  had  told  I . ,  ]io  must  o.xpeet  to  tind  a  iilain  and 

siiMpIo  pooiilo,  but  son.o  kin.l  of  sl,olt,-r,  and  sin,, do  and  wholo- 
soino  iood;  hut  tlio  I’nnoo  son!  liisown  idain  Iravollin- oarria-^o 
ntid  a  man  to  aoooin])any  liim  ;  it  jlod  on  from  iiosl-statioirto 
post-.slatum,  t  io  ,iostmastors  instriiolod  to  roeoivo  no  nionov.  as 
it  IMIS  111  tlio  I  nneos  .sorvioo ;  and  wlion  tliov  arrivi'd  at  Hisoii- 
sladt,  whoroho  o.x,,oeto,l  to  find  “  .somo  kind’of  shollor.  and  tho 
idain  hnl  sim,)lo  Iood,  ho  was  drivon  to  tho  rrineo’s  .s,.aoio„s 
Jialaoo.  nmiior  laid  boon  jirojiarod  by  tho  steward,  and  orders 
given  to  iaoditato  tho  oiitranoo  ofClrollot  into  all  tho  villa.^.s  of 
the  noighhonrhood.  Leaving  An.stria  ho  ,.assod  into  llavaria 
Kt,  with  Ins  „„s.s,o„ary  s,,oooh— in  villages  inhahilod  hv  Roman 
( atliolios  oxolnsivoly,  ho  says  ho  fonnd  the  same  o,,o„noss 
among  ,,oo,dc  and  ,,r,osts.  Somotimos  they  wished  him  to  -m 
in  ..  the  ohnroh,  hnt  ho  onlinarily  ,,rofor,vd  .speaking  in  tPio 

us  h!’,'l  '"fTi’  •*"'  f  village  of  Monnonitos, 

tlS  111  the  t()jl()\Vlli<r  ; -  ^ 

It  was  noon  when  wo  came  to  tho  vilhiRO  of  tho  Monnonitos.  Thoso 
t^ho  had  boon  in  tho  hold.s  lia.l  just  retiirnod  homo  to  their  dli.nor 
tlion  umiislor,  who  had  hoon  at  the  ploii-h,  on  bein''-  told  th-it  wo 

wished  to  see  the  poo, do  colleoted  to,m!her,^l:oun,ed  o.m  of  ln?i^ 

ami  s,uvad  tho  information  with  such  . . .  that  in  a  very  short  time 

imn.  tMmien,  and  children  wore  assembled  ;  on  eomino  ,1„,  oroiinds 
that  they  oiillivato,  wo  had  hoon  foroihlv  struck  hv  tho  iioatnoss  ami 
hixurianco^o  lhoir  holds,  whero  hardly  a  weed  oouhi  ho  so,-n ;  hut  on 

wo  "iVot  I'h^r'n  'y';.‘‘'"'‘‘"'I'>a‘vd  with  much  groator admiration  what 

as  ho  ore  us  what  so<-nu-d  to  ho  a  field  that  the  Lord  has  hlossod  and 
which  he  wat(-rs  Irom  his  holy  hahilalion.  Tho  (Ios|„-l  'dvoii  us  To 
I'H  aih  amoiioihem  had  In-o  course  in  tlu-ir  lioarts,_mon  woinoii  and 

pn'tii'T'  our'Tlm^"'  '-"'"“'“''s,  and  tho  liaron  Jiaadcr,  whilst  intor- 
pictnij,  our  communications,  was  greatly  atfocted.  It  was  a  most 

0  omn  imc.  lesc  dear  people  followed  us  on  our  departure  out  of 
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their  village,  and  continued  to  look  after  us  as  long  as  we  remained  in 
sight. 


In  tilt'  pa^e  hdlowin^,  we  lind  liiin  witli  tlic  (iuoeii.  He  says: 
“  \\\*  sjM»ke  a  lew  words  to  the  Ihiiieesses,  to  encourage  tliein 
to  walk  in  the  fear  of  Hod;  presented  them  with  small  hooks  lor 
dailv  meditatuui.^'  Tlieliueeii  told  him  tliat  “the  girls  would 
not  Vail  daily  to  peruse  them.'^  The  following  day  the  King 
sent  for  him,  expressing  his  jdeasure  that  he  was  in  his  domin¬ 
ions  again.  They  had  a  long  and  interesting  conversation  on 
the  treatment  of  ])ris()ners,  the  protection  of  the  Mennonites, 
and  the  King  said,  “  These  hours  we  have  spent  together  are 
among  the  most  ])recious  of  my  life.”  As  he  was  leaving  the 
l*alace,  a  messenger  from  the  (iuven  handed  him  a  letter  from 
her,  expressing  once  more  an  atlectionate  (diristian  farewell: 
thanking  him  for  the  visit  of  the  day  before,  the  solemnity  of 
which  she  still  continued  to  feel,  asking  for  his  prayers,  that 
she  might  be  suppoided  under  trials  and  temptations,  and 
signing  herself  simply  “  Pauline.” 

(hir  ri‘adt'rs  will  gather  from  the  interest  of  the  passages  we 
have  citi‘d,  and  the  regions  through  which  we  have  passed,  the 
interest  of  the  volumes  in  general,  and  of  those  many  j)ages  on 
which  we  are  unable  to  loiter.  We  tind  (i relief  in  the  Ihin  dc  la 
Koche,  where  his  sermon  was  blessed  to  the  conversion  of  the 
8(ui  ot  tdn'rlin,  a  wild  and  dissolute  man,  who  had  concluded  on 
that  very  night  to  enlist  as  a  soldier,  hut  was  prevented  by  the 
W()rd,  whii'h  in  his  venerable  father's  church,  from  the  lips  of 
this  strange  preacher,  fell  into  his  soul,  lie  seems  to  have  been 
much  delighted  in  meeting  with  the  faithful  Louisa,  the  right- 
liand  ot  ( iherlin,  and  with  his  lu'loved  daughter.  Lrom  the 
mughhourhood  round,  the  people  thronged  down  the  rockv 
mountains  to  tlu'  nu'eting,  and  we  have  seen  that  the  meeting  was 
not  in  vain.  lie  visited  the*  aldenses  ;  went  Ironi  village  to 
^ illage,  Irom  township  to  township;  and  w’as  pleased  to  find 
nuns,  who,  amidst  the  round  ot  forms  that  their  religious  order 

reipiires,  enjoyed  Christ  the  substance.  It  was  in  ISdd — thir¬ 
teen  V'ais  had  past  hy  since  he  had  seen  his  mother,  and  she 
was  still  ali\e.  (irellet  was  now’  sixty  years  of  age,  and  now' 
he  took  his  last  farewell.  “  A\  e  all  jirostrate'd  ourselves  together 
iH'loro  tlio  \A,n\  iiumrsi.irit.s.”  llesiivs,"  :M v imuh-bolovod and 
hoiumrod  mollnn-  also ;  niy  doar  sister  Lc  (’lore,  and  her  nnnier- 
ous  (aindy.  1  j)arted  Iroin  niy  niotlier,  and  slie  I'roni  me,  as 
never  expeet  in<j  to  see  one  anotlier  aoain  on  this  side  of  eten  nit  v.” 
Hiseliiel  iiiteiition  111  visit ino  Ki, rope  was  to  visit  Spain;  lind 

uiwu  the  minds  ot  tlie  Kin-  and  (iueen  he  made  so  favourable 
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an  iinpmssion,  that  orders  were  von  in  the  every wliore 

to  fiieilitate  Ids  progress  and  entranee  to  tlie  people.  Jlis  inter¬ 
view  with  Kin^  and  (iiieen  is  very  ^Maidiie,  hut  we  eannot  stay 
to  (piote  it.  Alter  a  sliort  residence  with  liis  beloved  i'riend, 
A\  illiani  ^Vlh'ii,  in  iMi^’land,  lie  arrivi'd  ut  tin*  close  ol*  Ids  iids- 
sioiitiix  Itihoiii s  111  distant  nations.  lie  had  bi'i'ii  h'd,  niidi'i*  a 
remarkable  eoineidenee,  l»etween  the  o])enin^s  of  IVovideiiee 
and  the  leadinos  of  the  Jloly  Spirit,  and  events  have  jiroved 
how  surely  lie  had  been  ^midod  ari^dit.  He  travelled  boine, 
and  spent  the  reniainder  ()f  his  years  in  stillness,  only  broken 
by  ndnistrations  in  his  own  neighbourhood  and  ineetinj^.  JIow 
benetieial  is  this  gliiniise  he  gives  of  hiinself,  and  of  his'spiritual 
state,  when  he  says  : 

rovci  ty  is  my  clothin}'.  My  station  in  K'fat  measure  is  with  a  Moro- 
dccai  at  tlie  p.te;  but  it  is  tlicgate  oftlie  Kin-  eternal,  the  lioly  and 
blessed  Itedeemer.  I  trust  tliat  I  mar  not  be  tliou-bt  to  assume  too 
mueli  by  sayin-  that  at  tliis  -ate,  iu  tl.at  stripped  state,  in  that  poverty, 
1  am  ])ermitt<'(l  tbrou-b  adorable  mercy,  to  sit  with  jjieat  deliglit.  It 
is  an  unspeakable  t'ayour  that  J  am  now  j)ermitted  to  mend  iny  own 
net ;  but,  durinf;  this  juivate,  i)ersonal  enjoyment,  my  heart  is  not 
straitened,  but  as  much  enlar-ed  as  ever  iu  iove,  tiospel'  love,  towards 
my  I'riends  and  others,  near  and  afar  off.  Sometimes  1  covet  that  sueh 
as  have  sutl'cred  little  pebbles  to  stand  in  the  way  of  this  pure 

sticam,  mi-ht  led  how  sweiUly  it  tlows  from  my  heart  towards 
them. 

The  s|)irit  of  iiraycr  is  sweet ;  it  proceeds  from  the  oc(>an  of  pure 
love;  mercy  gives  access  to  it;  it  knows  no  bounds;  under  this  sense  1 
salute  all  my  friends. 

To  the  latest  yearofliis  life  tender  interests  and  eare  for  .souls 
eontiniied.  Ileautifully,  when  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  he 
say.s— “And  when  the  .shepherd  tindeth  the  lo.st  sheet),  after 
leaving  the  ninety  and  nine  in  the  wilderness,  how  does  he 
bliiig  it  home  J)()es  he  whi])  it  Does  he  drive  it  ?  Does  he 
threaten  it  ^  Ao  .such  thing  I  lie  carries  it  on  his  shoulder.s,  and 
deals  more  tenderly  with  the  poor,  weary,  wandering  one!” 
oueh  teariul  and  tender  words  s(>ein  to  ns  a  key  to  that  deei) 
tenderness  of  feeling,  which  in  all  i  liines  and  eo'nntries,  and  in 
mnotc'  Cossack  wilderne.s.se.s,  ojiened  the  iron  gateways  which 
fence  the  hearts  of  king’s,  and  broke  down  the  fences  and 
palisades  round  the  souls  of  boors  and  jiea.sants.  After  a  life 
of  sueh  brilliant  and  holy  adventure,  it  seems  strange  and 
beantilnl  to  think  ol  him  at  home,  sinking  down  into  “  the  valley 
ol  the  shadow  of  death  ”  through  jierfeet  jieace.  In  that  home, 
a  well-known  and  well-loved  friend  of  our  own,  called  niion  him 
m  that  last  year  ol  his  life,  and  has  printed  njion  our  mind  the 
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piM’l'i'ct  ])ictiirt‘  (»l  ;iiul  (‘uliii,  witli  wliicli  tlio  old  niun  niid 

his  with,  on  oj>p(»sit(‘  si<l('s  ol’tlioir  tireplaco,  sat  waiting  for  tlio 
iiK'ssongor,  who  soon  canu'. 

St(‘ph(‘n  (irc'llot  dic'd  that  year  ISoo,  at  the  ago  of  oighty-two. 
Many  nuai  havo  boon  more  talked  of— there  are  few  who  deserve 
more  homnir — it  is  really  one  of  the  most  apostolie  lives  we  ever 
r(‘mendK*r  to  hav('  i*('ad.  e  have  not  said  a  word  ahout  the 
biographer — we  shall  not  he  acting  righteously  if  .we  do  not 
say  om*  farc'Well  word.  Jle  kc'eps  himself  out  of  sight  throughout 
the  volumes.  There  is  scarce  a  line  to  remind  us  of  him  ;  hut 
th('  work  has  been  comiiih'd  with  an  admirable  and  conscientious 
judicimisness.  We  cannot  wish  it  condensed  by  a  single  ])age. 
It  is  a  woik  of  abounding  interest.  M  e  have  said  the  works  of 
Friends  arc'  little  known  beyond  their  own  bookshelves;  but  it 
is  imjMcssible  that  any  can  read  this  without  a  feeling  akin  to 
awe,  at  a  simplicity  .so  transjiarent  and  active,  and  .single-niindc'd 
labours  .so  marvellous  and  abundant ;  and  with  a  thought  too  of 
wondc'r  that  while  lessi'i*  labourers  receive  eulogies  .scj  succe.ssively 
and  homage  so  universal,  this  cjiiiet  but  earnest  and  almost 
ubicpiitous  heart,  should  be  almost  unknown. 


ON  THF  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  ADA.M 
OEIILENSCIILAGER. 

^IMIF  c'arlic'st  historical  traditions  of  eveiy  country  are  gene- 
I  rallv  to  be  found  embodic'd  in  the  national  poetiy.  In  these 
traditionary  .songs  the'  pc'c'uliar  “spirit  which  seems  to  haunt  the 
very  soil  ot  a  country  is  oltc'iitimc's  expressc'd,  and  that  “  jierma- 
nc'iit  atmosphc'rc'  ol  nationality  which  no  philosojihical  theories, 
and  no  change  ot  dynastu's  can  dislodge',^’  is  rendered  most  evi- 
dc'iit  to  the  reader.  1  he  retined  taste  and  lively  imagination  of 
thetirc'ck,  the*  stivngth  and  energy  ol  the  Roman,  the  gorgeous 
lanc'N  ot  till'  lu.xuriou.s  tb’iental,  and  the  magniticent  grandeur 
ot  the  Goth,  are  all  to  he  ivcognized  in  the  earliest  jicrpetuations 
ot  till'  thoughts  ot  the.se  nations.  Ihe  ancient  Cfcrmans  had 
then  tiaditioiial  poems  when  livuiig  wild  in  their  native  forests. 
The  Druids  (like  the  tirst  priests  of  ancient  Egypt)  were  com- 
|H'lled  to  be  bards  as  well  as  ])ublic  instructors  ;  and  the  Danes  in 
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tliolr  oarlii'st  soiiiifs  ])r(.'sorvt‘(l  tlioiiiost  ivinarkablt'  c'vouts  in  tlu‘ir 
liistnrv  troiii  oblivion.  I'lio  inllnonci's  ot*  ancit'iit  inythlo<»;y, 
cliinatt',  natni*al  sci'iiorv,  and  inodos  of  living*,  in  pivscn  vin^*  tho 
individuality  ol’ sncli  pot'try,  art'  nowhort'  inoiv  ri'inarkabb'  than 
in  tho  iKitional  litt'ratnro  ot*  Doninark.  riu*  proud  position  ol* 
Adam  ( It'hk'nsoldii^vr  as  tlu'  ^ri'att'st  amid  tlio  ])oi'ts  ol*  his 
country,  is  mainly  owin^  to  the  st'll'-suhsisti'iit  and  distinctive 
character  which  (lescemh'd  to  1dm  Irom  his  Daidsh  rorel’athers. 
Oeldenschlayfcr  was  intimatt'lv  rc'latt'd  to  the  (h'rman  romantie 
school,  lie  lived  with  ^ladame  dt'  Stai^,  and  was  actpiaintt'd 
with  Augustus  Schlejj^el  at  Coppet.  He  was  the  friend  ofthiethe, 
Tieck,  *lean  Paul,  and  Schh'icrmacher.  He  associated  with 
them,  h('  sym])athizt'd  with  them,  hut  he  lU'ver  it'sianhled  tliem. 
The  true  Scandinavian  spirit  rini;s  thi*oui^h  his  vt'rses  under 
every  l*orei^n  disjruise.  In  his  native  count ly  he  held  a  l*ar  hii»her 
})osition  (crowiu'd  hy  tlu'  love  and  admiration  of  an  entire  pi'o- 
])le)  than  he  ca)uld  (‘ver  do  in  (iermany  ;  to  tin*  last  his  was  the 
“  inspiri'd  pen  of  a  nortlu'rn  Scald. It  was  the  ^('idal  sponta¬ 
neity  of  his  manner,  connecti'd  with  tlu'  I’ich  exulxu’ance  of  Ids 
imagination,  which  constitutt'd  the  ^-ivat  charm  ol*  his  writings. 
Fame  was  a  si'condaiy  consich'rat ion  to  tlds  man.  liike  Sy<lm‘y, 
he  coidd  not  hnt  obey  the  ])recept  of  the  muse,  to  “  look  into 
his  heart  and  write.^’  Like  Chu'the’s  haii)er,  he  mi**!!!  have 
said, 

“  1  sinj?  but  as  the  warbliicj:  bird, 

’Mid  multitudes  of  leaves, 

That  from  his  feathered  throat,  in  song, 

His  rich  reward  receives.” 


Many  ai’e  the  other  Danish  writc'rs  Avho  traternizi'd  witli  tlie 
Germans,  hnt  few  retaiiu'd  tlu'ir  native'  ori<»’inality,  and  in  the 
j)ag^('s  of  none  does  there  hi'e^atlu'  sucli  a  lu'althy  invi<»’orating;’ 
s])irit  of  the  old  lu'roic  “  mytholog^ic^^  Xortli,  as  in  those'  e)ft)e‘h- 
lenscldiig^er.  Hetwe'e'ii  the  ye'ars  1770  and  17«'^0  tlu'  re'inarkahh' 
endowme'nts  of  snedi  men  as  I'hvald  and  A\h‘sse'l  feu'e'tedel  tlie 
re'storatiem  wldedi  was  suhse'epie'iitly  to  follow  in  the'  me)eh'rn 
pe)e‘try  e)f  Denmark.  At  a  late'r  ])eriod  tlie  j^e'idal  and  tliou^ld- 
ful  Dag:u^esen  eng^au^e'd  in  ])e)h'nde*al  argument  witli  Goe'tlie  anel 
TieM*k,  manih'sting;  in  Ids  writing:s  and  spe'e'edi  a  singular  mix¬ 
ture'  e)f  phile)so])]de*,  ])oe'tic,  and  ]M)litical  tah'iit.  Ste'lfe'iis  iehaiti- 
lie‘el  Idmse'lf  st  ill  mene' witli  Ge'rmany  in  liis  art  ist  ie'  pre‘dile*e*t  ions. 
D  ajipe'are'el  as  if  tlu'se  men  e*ame'  in  a  state'  eif  sjiiritnal  elis- 
epdedude  and  nu'ntal  eh'stitntiem  to  se'ek  foi*  furtlie'r  e'nlig^lite'ii- 
nient  fi’om  the  jddleiseipliy  and  poe'try  eif  otlu'r  lands.  It  was 
not  so  with  Oehhmschlag;er,  who  was  re'inarkahlv  edije'ctive  in 
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his  1111(1  who  was  drivc'ii  Iroiii  his  native  land  by  no 

inner  storms,  and  no  intellectual  uiu*ertainties,  but  simply  by 
outward  circumstances.  The  suhjectiveness  of  modern  poetry 
would  have  Invii  incomprehensible  to  one  who  dealt  with  actiem 
rather  than  with  thought  ;  with  the  world  as  he  found  it  rather 
than  with  abstract  propositions.  liis  genius  is  rather  epical 
than  truly  dramatic.  As  works  of  art,  his  dramas  are  too  care¬ 
less  and  unstudied,  to  be  perfect.  A  lavish  imaf^ination  and  a 
redundam'v  of  style  cannot  hide  the  glaring  defects  of  taste,  or 
the  unnatural  incidents  which  may  continually  oliend  the  fasti¬ 
dious  readt'i*.  The  conventionalisms  of  Art  were  regarded  by 
Oehlcnschliiger,  not  as  laws  but  as  despotisms,  and  were  utterly 
disdained  by  him. 

Science  is  more  despotic  than  Art.  In  the  ])hysical  world, 
given  the  same  circumstances  under  the  same  conditions,  and 
the  same  etlects  invariably  follow;  but  in  the  world  of 
mind  and  of  the  atfections  similar  (‘ircumstances  and  similar 
conditions  may  embody  themselves  under  the  most  multi¬ 
form  phases.  And  these  ])hases  ai*e  the  outward 
by  means  of  which  the  spiritualism  of  Art  is  manifested, 
such  expressions  being  as  various  as  the  constituti(3n  of  the 
human  mind  itself,  liejoicing,  however,  in  that  inheritance  of 
freedom  which  is  the  birthright  of  true  genius,  the  poetrv  of 
t  k'hlcnschliigcr  temU'd  to  tlie  o})posite  extreme  of  anar(‘hv,  and, 
scorning  to  trammed  itsedf  by  any  measure  or  rule,  found  em¬ 
bodiment  in  every  conceivable  form  of  utterance,  violating  the 
laws  of  nature,  trifling  with  the  truth  oi'  history,  and  wearying 
the  patiiMicc  of  tlu‘  r('ad('r.  The  tragi'dies  of  ( )ehlenschlagcr 
abound  imhvd  with  scemes  of  grajdiic  interest  and  ])ictorial 
|K)W(*r,  but  tlu'V  fail  in  some  of  the  most  essential  recpiirements 
of  dramatic  ])owcr,  and  not  uncommoidy  much  beauty  of  lan¬ 
guage;  and  (d('V(‘i’  (hdincations  of  (diaracter  are  marred  by  a 
weakness  of  grouj)ing,  or  an  incongruity  of  plot.  AVith  all 
this,  it  is  im])ossil)h'  to  forget  that  these  are  the  works  of  a 
trui'  po(*t,  ami  without  joining  in  the  uproarious  applause  of 
patriotic  Ih'umark  (whose.*  p(*o])le  delight (*(1  to  identify  them- 
s(‘lv('s  with  tin*  j)opularity  of  these  favourite  plays),  the  reader 
cannot  lad  to  hi*  struck  with  the  beauty  of  varioirs  scenes.  In- 
I'idi'iits  and  situations  are  chosen  from  real  life,  which  are 
ii'hited  oi  desj*rib(*d  throughout,  as  tar  as  possible,  in  a  sele(*tion 
of  hinguagt*  lik(*l\  to  be*  ri'ally  used  by  men  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  .1  4*eitaiii  colouiing  of  imagination  is  thrown  over  these 
con V(*rsat ions,  wheivby  ordinary  things  are  ])resented  to  the 
mind  in  an  unusual  way.  Further,  these  incidents  and  situa¬ 
tions  are  renderi'd  interesting,  by  the  reader  being  enabled 
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to  trace  in  tlieiii  truly,  tlioiij^li  not  ostentatiously,  the  pri¬ 
mary  laws  ot*  our  nature.  The  characters  tire  tree  tVoin 
(Irailiatic  atleetation.  The  reader  is  not  oiiended  by  staj^e 
specimens  ot‘  jihraseolo^y,  and  by  those  li‘j:ures  of  speech  wliich 
are  emiiloyed  mechanically,  without  regard  to  the  nature  ot* 
the  1‘eelinirs  with  which  they  are  associated,  early  all  the 
hackneyed  and  sentimental  poetry  ot*  modern  times  is  made  up 
ot*  artiticial  contriyances,  skiltully  arranj’-ed  so  tis  to  catch  the 
unwary  ear,  by  the  constant  tingle  ot*  recurring  rhymes. 
Oehlenschliiger  has  too  t*resh  an  atmosphere  ot*  healthy  lit*e 
about  him,  to  stoop  to  these  tricks  ot*  tradi's.  His  worst  taults 
are  those  ot*  an  unsophisticated  child.  Each  ot*  his  di’amas  has 
some  despi‘rate  la^o,  or  some  contemptible  yillain,  who  acts 
(‘onyeniently  as  a  toil  to  display  to  better  advantage  the  yirtues 
ot*  the  more  amiable  characters.  Hut  the  yery  simplicity  eyen 
ot  this  innocent  suhtertuji^e  has  its  pleasing  aspect,  and  ( hdileii- 
schlii^er’s  sense  ot*  justice,  in  showin<2f  up  his  yillain  for  exe¬ 
cration,  is  at  any  rate,  ^ood  in  its  intention. 

(hir  ])oet  was  a  stanch  ujiholder  of  moral  rectitude.  Ilis 
poems  were  neyer  written  aimlessly.  They  were  not  nu're 
ebullitions  of  t*ancy  or  genius,  they  were  not  idle  appeals  to 
the  passions,  or  useless  descriptions  of  external  beauty;  they 
were  intended  to  teach  high  lessons,  and  to  aifect  the  hearts 
of  the  ])eople.  When  he  wrote  of  human  loye,  his  were 
not  the  irrational  amatoiy  elfusions  which  disligure  the  lite¬ 
rature  of  the  last  century  in  Jhigland.  His  lovers  ex])ress 
their  feelings  in  })lain  straightforward  language,  not  in  aifect ed 
conceits,  hut  in  iigures  which  are  spontaneously  suggested  by 
their  feelings,  'fhey  do  not  adore  and  worship  in  their  ad¬ 
dresses,  they  do  not  whine  and  babble,  hut  they  speak  in  the 
natui’al  language  ot*  human  beings.  In  his  appri'ciation  of 
human  hi'auty  again,  our  simple  Danish  poet  never  forgets  com¬ 
mon  s(‘ns(',  and  m'ver  loses  sight  of  the  higher  beauty  of  the 
soul.  He  would  have  been  greatly  puzzled  by  the  elaborate 
sonnets  of  Petrarch,  or  the  ornamental  ditties  of  Moore.  Tlu'se 
masipierades  of  feeling  were  unknown  to  him.  Moreover,  it  will 
he  seen  that  the  ])oetry  of  t  )i‘hlensclilager  (littered  remarka  l.ly 
trom  the  meta])hysical  school  ot  modern  (fermany,  or  the  mysti¬ 
cism  of  our  ])resent  Ihiglisli  writers.  ^lu(‘h  of  tlu'  jioetry  ot*  the 
])resent  day  is  ])ur(‘ly  “inferential.”  The  po(‘t  reasons  inductively 
from  tacts.  He  seldom  paints  sensuous  ])ictures,  or  revels  in 
fanciful  fiction,  hut  he  tivats  of  things  as  they  actually  exist, 
drawing  t*rom  tluan  those  irmote  conclusions,  at  which  an 
ordinary  mind  would  not  he  likely  to  arrive,  t  )(‘hl('nschliiger 
does  not  reason  like  this — he  does  not  waste  time  in  Dol(‘ridge’s 
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I'licully  ol*  “  woiidri*.’*  Ilo  rather  resoiiihles  a  noujTtjs  of 
a  f(H*iiK‘r  a^n* — a  class  wliich  lias  nearly  died  out  at  jireseiit  — 
wh(KS(‘  |)n>vince  it  was  to  create,  and  to  place  iinaoinative 
pictures  htdore  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Still  the  saving  of 
tarlyle  nanains  true  in  this  case  as  in  others,  “the  eye  sees 
(Uily  that  it  hrin^^s  with  it  the  ]M)wer  of  seeing.”  ( tehlenschlii^er 
is  a  jilain  straight  forward  jiainter  (no  mystic  of  the  present 
day),  and  yet  his  paintings  are  animated  by  his  peculiar  spirit. 
At  a  touch  of  his  ma^dc  wand,  the  old  Xorse  heroes  pass  before 
us  a<;:ain  in  majestic  array,  and  the  shadows  of  the  mighty  dead 
Hit  by.  Xow  wo  are  ])aying  a  visit  tc)  the  remains  of  some 
depart(‘d  warrior,  embalnu‘(l  in  his  burnished  armour — now  we 
semn  to  b(‘ wamh'ring  amid  the  ruins  of  ancient  baronial  halls,  all 
strt'wn  with  relics  ol  tlu'jiast  ;  yi't  everywhere  we  find  imjiersoiia- 
t  ions  of  solid,  unbending  duty,  without  the  pomp  and  parade  which 
little  men  associate'  with  the  ])('rformance  ol*  noble  deeds.  Such 
jxK'ins  indeed  as  “Olaf  the  Ulessed,'"  “  The  Journey  of  Thor,'’ 
Ilakon  Jarl,”  and  “  Haider  the  (iood,”  could  only  luive  been 
writh'ii  by  one  who  was  versed  Irom  liis  (diildhood  in  the  old 
traditions,  desrciuh'd  to  him  from  the  Sagas  and  Ivldas  of  his 
native  land.  1  his  language  ol  mythologic  grandeur  is  innocent 
ol  attaching  importance  to  those  Xorthern  myths,  wliicli  em¬ 
bodied  the  spirit  of  a  people  in  its  earliest  longing  for  truth  and 
which  are  no  longer  cherished  as  articles  of^fahh,  but  rather 
remembert'd  as  strange  and  symbolic  fancies,  having  lost  the 
“  venom  ”  which  was  once  so  jiernicious ;  and  serving  to  show 
how  little  the  unaided  human  spirit  can  discover  for  itself  even 
in  Its  higher  strivings:  as  (says  Hartley  Coleridge)  ‘Mhe  dim 
outline  ol  the  iiKum  appears  by  day,  to  inform  us  how  the  nioht 
IS  preserved  Irom  darkness.’’  ® 

“  The  intelligilde  forms  of  ancient  poets, 

'I  lie  fair  Iminanities  of  old  reliirion,  * 

I  he  p»»\\er,  tlu*  lieauty,  and  the  majesty, 

I  hat  had  their  haunts  in  dale,  or  piriv  mountain, 
ttr  hirest,  hv  slow  stream,  or  pehhiv  sprin*’- 

ir""’  ‘'"i  vanished: 

iV  /  1,^  lon-er  in  tne  faith  of  reason  ; 

1  ut  still  the  heart  doth  need  a  hinguaire— still 
ihith  the  old  instinet  hrin-  back  the  old  names."* 

Iho'lirril  i'lVnv  incidents  from 

111.  Iilc  .nu  career  ot  tln.s  celebrated  man,  the  outward 

l-rospent y  ol  whose  existence  rivalled  the  nnaha  ed  pro-ml  of 
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his  po('tio  lanio,  and  who,  wlion  the  ordinary  tt'rin  ot*  lininan  lilo 
was  coinplotod  was  homo  to  Ids  o-ravo  amid  iho  laniontations 
ot  an  ontiro  pooplo,  who  lovod  and  ros])0(*t(‘d  tlio  man  as  ^I’oatly 
as  tliov  admirc'd  tho  .poet.  In  his  vjduahlo  autohio^raidiy 
Oc'ldonsohlajj^or  has  lolt  us  a  j^rai)hio  pioturo  ot‘  tlio  history  of 
Ids  youth  and  manhood. 

In  Aovombor,  1770,  Adam  Ciottloh  ( loliliMischhij^or  was  born 
at  fopoidia^on.  IIisj)aronts  wore  lionost  and  simplo  pooplo. 
Ilis  })ro^onitors  lor  many  ^onorat ions  liad  unitod  tlio  trado  of 
organist  and  sohoolmastiu*,  and  his  fatlior  suooi'odt'd  tliom  in  tlioir 
ju'aooful  oooupat  ion.  1 1  is  motlior  was  of  ( u‘rman  dosoont — a  faot 
on  whioh  tho  poot  was  wont  to  plumo  liimsoll,  dt'olarin^  that  ho 
holon^od  0(pially  to  hotli  nations,  and  falsoly  imaj’ininji:  tliat  ho 
inlioritod  tho  powor  of  distin<»;uisldn^  himsolf  as  muoli  in  (lorman 
as  in  Ids  nativo  toiiij^uo.  I’ho  iirst  ovont  that  littlo  Adam  ooidd 
n'oall  to  Ids  momoiy,  was  tho  l)irth  of  a  favourito  sistor,  Sojdda 
AVillu'lmina.  A\  ('ll  ho  romomlH'n'd  h('ins>^  introduc'd  to  tlio 
tiny  c‘roatur(‘,  wldcli  tlu' friondly  stoi’k  was  said  to  havo  hrou^lit 
liim  as  a  ])rosont  in  tho  ni^ht.  Sont  to  school  to  a  sour, 
misanthropical  old  dame,  wlios(‘  only  consolation  in  ('xistc'iice 
was  in  knocking  tho  hoads  of  tlu'  cldldiH'ii  contidi'd  to  hoi*  caro, 
younjif  Adam  found  his  j^n'atost  ha])])in('ss  in  tho  ])('rusal  of 
Ilubnor’s  Hihlo  storios.  This  tasto  was  s])(‘odily  succt'odod  by  a 
lovo  for  tho  old  Aortlu'rn  traditions  (which  woro  ro])oatod  in 
winter  ovonin^s’  by  tho  cronos  of  tho  Hr('sido),  by  a  ])rococious 
talont  for  invontion,  and  a  fondnoss  for  amatour  acting.  Those 
facidtios  and  lancios  soom  to  havo  oxcitod  tlu'  joalousy  and 
an^or  of  a  now  mastor,  nanu'd  J)ichmann,  and  to  havo  oxpos('d 
tho  clovor  child  to  some  irony  and  ill-will.  A  lovo  for  drawing, 
which  ho  sp('odly  displayod,  i’0(‘oiv(‘d  ^roator  oiu'oura^omont, 
and  h('  was  allowed  to  (*()])y  tho  (h'sij^ns  of  Ahild^aard,  tho  mastor 
of  his  cot(*]n])orary  Thorwaldson.  'flu'se  artistic  tastes  woro 
accom])ani('d  by  an  idle  dislike  to  a  stc'ady  a])]>lication  of  any 
kind,  and  his  sc'iisitivo  vanity  hoin^  olfondod  by  an  an^ry 
ox(‘lamation  of  tho  ])('da^-o<^u(‘,  that  ho  ])ossossod  a  worse  head 
for  studyinji;  than  aiiy  of  his  other  scholars,  ( )('hlonschla<i^or 
obstinately  rosi<rnod  his  (‘ducat ional  advanta<j:os,  hoin<i;  satisHc'd 
with  a  smattering  of  Latin,  and  l)oin<^  unable  to  write  a  lino 
of  ( h'rman. 

At  tho  a<>:o  of  sixtcM'ii  tho  hoy  w.as  a])prontic(‘d  for  a  short 
])(‘ri()d  to  ti’ado  ;  hut  sinc(*  lu'  was  (h'stitulo  of  any  lovo  foi-husi- 
iK'ss,  and  r(‘(piii‘od  lu'cossary  funds  to  stait  him  in  lilo,  ho  ro- 
tunu'd  honu'  and  ivcommoncc'd  his  studi(‘S,  (*nd(‘avourin«jf  to 
attain  suliici('nt  classical  and  scicuititie  knowh*d‘»’0  to  onahlo  him 
to  j)ass  a  preliminary  examination,  and  to  fit  him  for  some  use- 
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fill  l)rea(l<?ettiiio:  occu])ati()ii.  The  course  of  study  which 
the  youth  marked  out  for  liimsclf  was  iiidepeiideiit  and  pecu¬ 
liar/  hut  it  proved  as  satisfactory  in  its  etfects  on  Ids  after 
life,  as  that  “  fiirnishinji^  of  a  mind  from  without, which 
we  j^enerally  understand  by  the  term  '‘instruction.’"  Fortu¬ 
nately  lor  1  tehlenschla^er,  he  was  compelled  to  acquire  many  of 
those  facts  and  rudiments  of  knowledj^e,  which  were  fcenerally 
tau<;ht  to  his  companions,  but  he  also  carried  on  that  desultory 
si'lt-education,  winch,  as  its  derivation  tells  us,  denotes  a 
“drawing  forth  from  within  and  a  traininp;  of  the  spirit,” — an 
“openin<>:  up  of  the  inner  fountains  of  the  mind”  instead  of 
merely  tilling  it  in  an  arbitrary  manner  from  some  forei<i^n  source, 
as  a  ‘‘cisti‘rn  is  tilled  water.”  These  davs  of  study  did  not, 
however,  commence  in  tlie  most  hopeful  manner.  Tlie  nature  of 
the  man  mav  irenerallv  he  known  by  the  recreations  which  he 
chooses  in  his  leisure,  and  tlie  entliusiastic  readinji^  of  Kotzebue 
(whcKse  extrayaj^ant  eliects,  and  meretricious  tinsel-work  appeared 
to  suit  till*  unformed  taste  of  our  autlior  in  Ids  feryid  and 
excitable  youth),  with  the  cldldisli  imitations  of  the  dead  and 
ronvenlional  trasli,  tlieii  honoured  by  the  name  of  poetry  in 
Denmark,  did  not  promise  great  things  for  Oehlenschlager’s 
future  career. 

11  is  fellow-students,  however,  noticed  that  there  was  something 
in  him  unlike  the  common  herd  of  men,  and  spoke  ofhimscorn- 
1‘ully,  as  “  the  genius  who  had  hidden  his  talents."’ 

Meanwhile  a  love  for  ])oetry,  and  a  longing  for  the  excitement 
of  the  stagi',  was  growing  on  him  day  liy  day.  He  read  more 
eagerly  the  ])oems  of  (liithe,  became  enraptured  with  the  dramas  of 
Seldllcr,  and  entered  into  a  temporary  engagement  with  a  theatri¬ 
cal  manager  ot  the  mnueot  ( )ersti‘d.  b Ortunately thisengag*ement 
came  to  a  speedy  close,  or  it  had  ])robahly  been  arrested  by  the 
earnest  entreaties  ot  his  mother  who, delicate  in  health, and  deeply 
im])ressed  by  tin*  importance  ot  religion,  was  sincerely  anxious 
tor  the  weltare  of  her  eldest  surviving  son.  From  this  imagin- 
atneand  somewhat  melancholy  mother,  Oehlenschliiger  had 
piohably  inheriti'd  all  that  was  tragic  and  serious  in  his  character. 
1  lorn  his  eailiest  years  he  had  been  accustomed  to  confide 
in  hei  Iom*,  and  to  look  tor  her  sym])athy  and  advice,  and 
wiien,  atter  her  death,  his  poems  were  crowned  by  the  admira¬ 
tion  ot  thousands,  it  was  the  source  of  bitterest  reo-ret  to 
the  sorrowing  son,  that  her  ears  were  deaf  to  their ’"sound, 
and  that  he  could  only  spread  these  tributes  of  his  pen  upon 
her  silent  grave.  ^ 

On  lhoni-lit  ^yhol,  younf-  ( )elilonsdila<;or  first  trod  the  boards 
ot  11  tlu'iitro.  Ins  latlior  was  applauding  amongst  the  audience  ;  but 
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ill  tlio  cold  inooiili,ij:ht  of  the  winfor  ovoninj^:,  liis  niotlior  ])acod 
in  solitude  and  anxiety  uj)  and  down  the  avenue  of  leafless  tn'es, 
whiitli  could  he  seen  from  the  windows  of  their  house,  wcM'pinj^ 
and  pravinji^  for  the  future  of  her  son.  ‘‘  l>e  eointorted,  madam, 
said  the  terrified  waitin<i:-maid,  who  had  t'ollowed  her  into  the 
darkness.  “There  is  time  enouj^h  for  him  to  ehanii;e  his  mind 
vet.”  And  he  did  change  his  mind.  The  mother’s  last  days 
were  j^laddened  hy  the  intelli^enee,  that  a  mode  of  life  she  liad 
so  mueh  dreaded  was  not  to  be  chosen  by  lier  son.  After  this 
her  health  declined,  and  she  faded  more  and  more.  As  the 
spring  advanced,  tlie  eyes  which  had  been  remarkable  for  their 
brightness,  and  which  were  loving  to  the  last,  lost  their  look  of 
consciousness,  and  the  hands,  which  had  been  so  busy  for 
others,  were  folded  meekly  on  the  lifeless  breast.  This  was 
( )ehlenschlairor’s  tirst  }i:rief,  and  one  which  he  ever  remembered. 
When  the  earliest  hurst  of  sorrow  had  subsided,  he  returned 
with  dili<»;ence  to  that  academical  study,  whi(‘h  ])re])ared  him 
for  his  future  career,  llisho])  Berkeley  has  well  remarked  of 
such  learnin<^  that,  even  when  forgotten,  it  serves  like  a  crop 
will'll  ])louij^h('d  nndi'r  to  improve  and  enrich  the  soil.  This 
si'iitiment  may  he  extended  to  all  kinds  of  intellectual  disci])line, 
and  furnishes  a  key  to  the  meaiiinu^  of  much  that  seems  at  first 
sioflit  to  he  little  better  than  driul^ery  to  the  adult,  and  painful 
labour  to  the  child.  The  time  spi'iit  in  mental  toil,  and  in  the 
stru^^le  to  n^aiii  knowledge,  or  more  pro])erly  in  the  learnin<^ 
of  the  method  by  which  knowh'dii^e  is  to  be  ^^aiiied,  is  a])ositivc 
nutrient  of  the  intellectual  jiortion  of  our  nature.  Few  persons 
can  accurately  estimate  the  exact  intluence  which  a  ])ecnliar  line 
of  study  ])ursued  in  their  earlier  years,  may  have  had  n])on  the 
subsequent  history  and  ])ro^ressof  thi'ir  minds.  Many  an  artist 
has  been  nnconsciously  en<i^a<j^ed  from  his  inlancy  upward,  in 
ipiii'tly  assimilating  those  matevials  to  his  mind  which  were 
best  lit  ted  to  nourish  the  facultii's  which  could  not  manifest 
thi'inselves  by  the  mere  ellbrt  of  unassisted  Genius.  Such  a 
man’s  (‘reative  ])()wer,  whether  it  he  exhihiti'd  in  music,  paintin", 
or  ])oetrv,  is  perpetually  niakinj^  demands  upon  that  store  of 
matter,  which,  until  he  had  occasion  to  call  it  forth,  may  have 
lain  dormant  and  unknown,  even  to  himself,  within  him.  The 
elements  of  nourishmi'iit,  which  his  mind  has  taken  up,  are 
adjusted  to  the  spei'itic  charai'ter  of  the  ])rodu(‘ts  which  that 
mind  was  destined  to  brinu^  to  ])erfe(‘tion.  Hi'iice  the  inutility 
of  sowiii*!^  seed  in  a  field  naturally  unadapted  for  its  reception — 
it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  a  bountiful  crop  of  corn  from  a  soil 
which  contains  no  flint  ; — the  enthusiastic;  student  of  letters 
cannot  he  trained  aji^ainst  his  intellectual  bias  into  a  laborious 
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votary  of  sci(‘iiC(‘.  More  it  is  that  judgment,  "ood  sonso,  and 
vorii'ct  foolint^  aro  so  iinpoi’ativoly  doinandod  in  tlie  mental 
hushaiidiiieii.  \ot  unfrecjiiently,  as  the  development  of  tlie  body 
advaiiec's,  the  mind  can  he  easily  acted  upon  by  the  slenderest 
causes,  and  its  iioiaual  direction  and  bent  may  be  determined 
with  a  sort  of  plastic  lacility.  Tims — 

“as  tlu*  t(']nj)le  waxes, 

'I'lio  inward  scM  viee  of  the  mind  and  soul 
(irtjws  wide  witlial.” 

t  >ur  author  was  fortunate  from  his  childliood  in  theliigh  moral 
tone  of  his  t*arly  tl•aiuiu^^  and  in  the  insensible  and  loving  in- 
flu(‘uc(‘ ol‘ his  thoughtful  mothei*.  He  was  fortunate  ao-ain  in 
tlu‘suhs(‘(pi(‘ut  crisis  (d*  his  intellectual  history,  in  the  })rudent  and 
lu'irntivc'  (‘ourse  which  was  ado])ted  by  his  lather.  At  the  com- 
meuciaueut  of  his  liteiary  carecT,  the  enthusiastic  youth  was  as- 
saih'd  with  no  more  entreaties  to  ado]  )t  the  business  of  a  mercliant, 
th(‘  vocati(»u  of  a  lawyer,  and  was  even  su})j)lied  with  money 
(which  th(‘  si‘lf-deuyiui»'  harj)sichord  ])layer  must  haye  found  it 
hard  to  span*)  that  In*  luioht  eular^^e  the  sjdiere  of  his  ideas  by 
visitiuir  tin*  jxuds  (d'deriuauy,  Italy,  and  France,  and  endeavour 
to  learn  from  association  with  them  the  legitimate  rules  of  his 
art.  A  lari^i*  ])ortion  of  his  autobiography  is  occu])ied  witli  the 
<lctails  (jf  these  memorable  travels,  during  which  the  Danish 
poi't  visit(‘d  Halle,  Ih'ilin,  \V(‘imar,  Dresden,  Join’s,  Coppet, 
Dol(>unHi  I'lorence,  and  Home,  and  was  received  with  hos])itality 
and  sympathy  by  tlu*  most  c('h‘l)rat(‘d  men  ol*  his  time. 

Hrevious,  how(‘V(‘r,  to  the  commencement  of  this  journey,  tlie 
name  of  t  )ehlenschla,i»cr  was  already  known  to  fame,  as  that  of 
one  who  had  hurst  throuirli  the  conventional  trammels  of  a  life- 
oss  iin.l  oiilwoni  :irl.— :m<l  (■(.imiioiicinjjr  "itli  tlio  publifatioii  of 
Ills  ••  (lold  Horns  liail  roused  the  admiration  of  tlio  world 
and  ensurt'd  a  career  of  literary  triumj)h. 

He  had  also  achieved  aiiollier  eoniiiiest,  more  valiiahlo  hy  far 
Ilian  the  aiii.laiise  ol  an  adniiriiifj  nnillitiide,  of  which  noisy  re- 
jMilalioi!  he  had  so  niiieli  during  his  lifelinie,  that  i(  must  ‘soon 
have  sounded  nionotonoiis  in  his  ears.  With  all  tlio  dranialic 
"nix-luosityol  his  ^niiis,  Oehlenselilii<.or  was  roniarkahle  for 
the  (|uiel  re])ose  ol  ns  inner  lile,  and  for  the  sin-nilar  eyenness 
p  hieh  e.iaraeterized  . . .  events  of  his  easy  e.xistenee. 

-d  mlh.'er  "  ‘l  i'"y  ‘  "Oman  half  child 

l.m^litd  ot  a  pidi::(‘ ol  the  name  of  He»>*er  was  a  verr 

sihleand  lii-lily  ereditahle  stroke  of  h,i.sines''s.  ’  <  )ehienselilii<-e^ 

was  enamoured  ot  no  creature  of  his  ima-dnation  hut  of  a 

U'ly  j)  easin-;  reality— a  satisfactory  rejircsentatiye  of  the  type 
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of  beauty  most  prevalent  in  his  native  country.  The  Judp^e’s 
dau<;liter  was  tall,  slender,  and  straight  as  a  young  tree  never 
vet  bent  hv  an  adverse  wind.  Her  eyes  were  large  and  blue, 
iier  complexion  was  rather  fair  than  i)ale,  and  the  long  hair, 
which  could  envelope  her  below  the  waist,  was  bright  with  a 
tint  of  gold.  This  was  the  apparition  which  aj)pcared  to  our 
poet  one  morning  in  an  early  spring,  with  a  merry  laugh,  like 
the  song  of  the  birds,  and  with  a  wreath  of  corn-tlowers  (blue 
as  the  eyes  which  shone  beneath)  twined  in  the  long  loose  hair. 
Years  afterwards,  that  wreath  with  its  dried  ilowers,  still  blue, 
was  numbered  amongst  the  ])oet\s  treasures.  The  matter  was 
easily  settled.  Our  simple  I)aiu‘  had  not  learnt  from  Shake- 
spere  to  pen  a  sonnet  to  his  mistress’  eyebrow, — he  was  not  a 
Damon  or  a  Str.phon  to  talk  unintelligible  nonsense,  and  to 
puzzle  his  lady-love  with  extravagant  conundrums  of  admira¬ 
tion.  lVrhaj)s  he  was  of  the  same  o})inion  as  (h’dhe,  that  the 
man  who  does  not  love,  must  learn  to  Hatter,”*  but  as  it  hap- 
peiu'd,  a  few  ])leasant  walks  to  the  house  on  the  hill,  a  (piiet  de¬ 
claration  of  earnest  affection,  and  a  simple  (‘onierence  with  the 
father,  scum  settled  all  the  ])reliminaiy  arrang(‘ments  in  a  very 
smooth,  (‘oinmon-place  manner,  and  laughing  ('hristiana  (too 
young  to  settle  down  at  once  to  the  solu'r  duties  of  life)  pre- 
pare(l  to  wait  in  ho])e  and  patience,  for  the  return  of  her  affianced 
husband  from  (iermany. 

In  the  begining  of  August  ISOo,  (with  a  hundn'd  dollars  in 
his  ])ocket,  the  gift  of  his  good-natured  father),  our  author  found 
himself  on  board  the  packet  bound  for  Halle.  A  prosperous 
voyage  brought  him  to  his  destination,  and  his  first  exp(*ricnce 
of  life  abroad  seems  to  have  been  in  every  way  ])leasing.  At 
Halle  he  made  the  accpiaintance  of  Ueichart  and  his  daughters, 
the meta])hysician  Wolf,  the sp(‘culative  Schleiei'inacher,  Steffens 
and  his  wife,  and  the  poet  fiafontaine.  He  had  the  advantage  of 
hearing  Steffens  lecture  on  Natural  Dhilosophy,  Schleiermaeher 
on  Moral  Kthics,  and  Wolf  on  Arclueology.  The  evenings  at 
Ifeichart’s  house  affonh'd  ample  oi)port  unity  for  f  )ehlensehlager 
to  indulge  his  love  for  music,  and  in  luxurious  })leasurche  would 
dream  of  beauty  (ind  of  truth  while  the  exquisite  voices  of  the 
maidens  bhmded  in  the  sacred  chorales  of  their  fatherland. 
The  didactic  philosophy,  and  dognuitic  teaching  of  Chris¬ 
tian  AVolf  had  little  fascination  for  the  Danish  stranger, 
whose  mind  had  but  a  slight  tendency  to  speculative  dis¬ 
quisition,  and  who  was  not  in  the  least  affected  by  the 
excitable  controversies  of  his  day.  At  the  same  time, 
the  sympathetic  feeling,  and  earnest  enthusiasm  of  Schleier- 

“  Wpr  keino  J.iobr  fiihlt  iritisz  sohinoichrln  Irriirn.” 
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that  shortly  afterwards'  wlien  ()  .1  I .  sueli  eflbot, 

iu‘wiM.eiii  (Hiikoii  ho  wasaWo'tn  !  his 

withouf  thoaid  ol'a  translation.  Sidiloiornm-iler^  >»f:iinn<>' 
.•n.Ioavouio,!  conscientiously  to  in.i.rovo  f he  min  1  o^  hk"' 

paiiioii,  readiii«»*  to  him  f/n-  ih^  i  iinmi  ot  ins  coin- 

tnvek  wliich,  Imwever  beautilid  ii/^«!n  ^^‘‘I’nionioiis 

<-o.n,.rcl.ensii;ie  to  t  o  os 

“Ihuiu  wlion  thov  nar  od  ‘  ^  '"'‘"‘i?  "i  his 

;"Si5BsSv?i="- 

h-ncMvuh  wluu  tlu,u  i..vst. 

“  >rak(*  thou  the  crooked  <tni<r]n  .  -x 

I- . ramss";'::v-,  /  , 

a<-<v|.tancc  of  the  <locti  incs  inculcated  v  Tt'“' . 

I'lchto,  chai-ffod  by  his  rivals  «  ;<t  •  '  ‘‘‘■'^•'go  of  Konigshori' 

"Tithing  ...uiortho  Vus;.:;,:: 

J'onstant  solf-as.scrli,.n,  was  nocossa li  ‘I'"  t 'i*'  escape  in 

banl,  who  ha,l  lived  in  a  picturosc  ue  v  h-i:  *r' 

and  known  nothing  of  the  intollooi.  /  ""'''''“ts  and  heroes, 

‘■-■•..•.I .... ..  t . . .  '«■ 

a<  eouut  are  curious.  “J  visited  I.”  i .  ‘ t'^fi  ios  in  his 
at  first,  but  wo  soon  lu'canio  -mod  fW  *  '‘''T  rc'si'i'ved 

o  accustom  my.solf  ,o  hi.s  .ra-n  .  m  f '  ’Hvessarv 
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a  virtuous  and  honourable  man  in  all  the  duties  of  life — but  he 
was  very  proud  of  his  personal  advantages.  “  Do  you  think, I 
heard  him  say  once  to  one  of  his  friends,  “that  nature  would 
have  j)fiven  me  these  shoulders,  and  these  miiseular  limbs,  if  I 
liad  not  been  intended  to  buekle  to  at  the  most  im})ortant 
subjects  y  ”  Oehlenseliliiger  did  Ins  best  to  read  tlie  ]>hilosopher’s 
works,  and  wondered  <i^reatly  at  the  deep  thinker,  the  heroic 
lover  of  truth,  the  inspired  spetdcer,  and  the  powerful  logician; 
for^ettiu^  in  his  admiration  tlie  little  absurdities  and  weaknesses 
of  chai'acter,  whieli  had  at  first  excited  his  irony.  Fichte — he 
wisely  remarked,  had  one  far  more  important  fault  than  these 
minor  e(‘centricities — tliat  of  iniaj^inin^  his  way  of  thinkinji^  to 
b('  the  only  true  one,  and  necessarily  absolute.  Ot‘hlenschla<;er 
could  remember  a  time,  when  he  had  worke<l  anion j^st  the  students 
of  a  scliool  of  paint in<; — all  arranged  in  a  circle,  and  copyinjj^ 
from  the  same  model  of  trutli  and  beauty  ;  vet  he  remarkcHl  that 
from  the  stand-point  of  each  pupil,  the  bas-relief  apjK'ared 
diflerent,  though  each  view  was  in  reality  as  true  as  another. 
Thus  with  the  simile  of  an  artist,  he  ])ut  away  from  him  every 
])u/zlin^  ])roblcin,  and  (juietly  went  his  wiiy  unbaflled  by 
im'tajihysical  difllculties.  1 1  is  next  important  ac({uainlance  was 
(i«‘>th(\  who  made  as  p^reat  an  impression  upon  ( fehlenschlii^er 
as  upon  most  other  younj^nienof  his  time.  If  (liithe  had  never 
written  or  spoken,  his  head  (with  the  hi^h  expansive  forehead, 
(U'owned,  as  it  was  in  later  years  with  a  diadem  of  snow-whit(' 
hair,  bciu'ath  which  the  keen  eyes  looked  searchin^ly  out  upon 
the  world)  would  have  won  for  him  as  ^reat  a  reputation  for 
wisdom  as  that  ensured  by  ( \)leridj’;e^s  silent  friend.  As  it  was, 
wlien  he  ondeavourtMl  to  make  himself  a<»Teeuble,  he  had  ‘'^(‘iierally 
only  to  see  and  compior — his  worshippers  Ix'in^  blinded  to  the 
faults  of  his  character.  In  this  case  the  compiest  was  easily 
won  by  a  few  words  of  cordial  sym])athy  aiul  em^ouru^in" 
praise.  ( hdilenscliliiti^er  was  enraptui*ed.  (liithe  he  thou<»ht 
understood  him,  and  it  mattered  little  if  he  remained  un¬ 
appreciated  by  the  majority  of  mankind,  so  lonji^  as  he  had  access 
to  the  aristocracy  of  intellect.  With  a  little  excusable  pride,  h(» 
(pioted  the  anecdote  of  a  Frenchman  who,  on  bein^  asked 
whether  th<‘  ( fermans  had  a  lan^uaj^ts  answen^l  “  rortainly  not,^* 
but  they  talked  a  sort  of  patois  which  they  could  comprehend 
amonp^st  themselves.  Finoup;h  !  exclaimed  t  )ehlenschlap;er,  with 
eomtbrtable  soll-p;ratulation,  “if  true  ])oets  belonp^ed  to  the  free* 
masonry  of  "‘cnius,  and  could  comprehend  their  own  expressions 
eufi'p  At  .lena,  the  traveller  made  the  acquaintance  of 

ilep^el  under  rather  amusinp^  circumst»'inces.  The  jdiilosopher 
was  stayinp:  with  him  at  the  same  inn,  where  lodged  another 
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visitor,  of*  a  soiitiiiiontal  turn  oi  who  spent  his  tinie  in 

tortiirinj^  the  strings  ot  an  unfortunate  guitar,  and  sinj^inp^ 
to  it  tlie  iu(»st  discordant  ditties.  On  one  occasion  Hegel  and 
( )(‘hlenschliiger  were  both  in  company  witli  the  unfortunate 
musician,  when,  so  grotescpie  were  tlie  grimaces  wliich  he  made, 
and  St)  iutolerabh'  tlie  noises  to  which  lie  gave  vent,  that  although 
both  his  listeiK'i’s  slu’ltered  tliemselves  Irom  observation  behind 
hischair,  they  gave  vent  toasimultaneousand  uncontrollable  burst 
ot*  laugliter,  which  was  so  much  tlie  louder  and  more  prolonged, 
from  tlie  vain  attempts  which  had  been  made  to  keep  it  within 
the  bounds  ot*  civility.  The  acipiaintance  which  had  been  so 
curiouslv  begun  bv  these’  companions  in  misfortune,  jiroved 
valuable  in  at*ter  years  to  Oehlenschlager,  who  had  as  high  an 
opinion  of  the  geniality  and  “  bonhommie  ot  Hegel  as  ot  the 
eariu’stness  and  dc|)th  oi  his  genius.  \\  ith  the  theories  and 
dis(|uisit ions  of  the  ])hiloso])her  he  ])rofessed  himself  unable  to 
symj>atliiz('.  The  watchwords  of  “  b(‘ing  and  not  being, “  being 
and  becoming,'^  or  “  real  and  ideal,”  which  had  been  rung  in 
different  change’s  since  the  days  of  Plato,  had  little  attraction 
for  our  jioet,  who  was  anxious  to  escape  from  the  weary  formulas 
of  schools,  to  realize  his  conne(*tion  with  the  living  and  actual 
world  around  him.  At  Dresden  he  was  introduced  to  Herr 
von  Billow,  and  to  Kiirner  the  correspondent  of  Schiller,  whose 
son  'riu’odore  (the  future  hero  of  the  battlefield)  was  then  a 
bov  of  fiftei’ii. 

I'he  gorgc’ous  ceremonial,  and  elaborate  absurdity  of  the 
Poman  Patholic  (liurch,  excited  the  curiosity  and  astonishment 
ot  the  Dane.  One  anecdote  is  characteristic  of  his  in¬ 
ability  to  comprehend  the  higher  (pialities  of  lesthetic  beauty, 
and  ot  his  strong  siaise  oi  humour.  Being  taken  bv  an  excita- 
able  and  pious  liT  nd,  who  had  recently  recovered  from  a  dan¬ 
gerous  illiu'ss,  to  visit  a  Madonna  by  Raphael,  Oehlenschlager 
was  struck  dumb  with  sur])rise,  when  he  beheld  the  devotee 
kneeling,  dissolvi'd  in  teal’s,  before  the  ])ainting.  As  soon  as 
he  rei’oven'd  his  power  of  speech,  he  answered  coldly  to  the 
rjuestion,  whetlu'r  lu'  admired  the  beautv  of  the  jiicture,  ‘‘The 
face'  is  prc'tty  enough.  “  (lood  lli’avensi”  exclaimed  the  weeping 
lad\ ,  do  you  call  a  Madonna  by  Raphael, “^Ivdear 
madam,  exp()stulate<l  the  poet,  “do  you  think  that  Itaphael 
I  ould  ha\ e  ]>ainted  such  a  pii’ture  as  tliis,  if  he  had  spent  his 
time  in  sighing  and  groaning,  like  you  ?” 

M  eha\e  no  space  to  lingi'r  on  the  interesting  accounts  of  Oeh- 
lenscldiiger’s  visits  to  Imdwig  Tiech,  or  the  widow  of  Schiller. 

le  desciipiion  oi  the  battle  ot  Jena,  inspirited  and  interesting. 
As  that  oi  a  di'^intiMV’sted  spi'ctator  whose  sympathies  were  not 
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strongly  enlisted  either  on  the  side  or'  the  Prussians,  or  on  that 
of  the  Fren(‘h,the  aecount  is  very  honest,  pietorial,  and  vivid. 
Theetieet  prodiieed  by  the  disaster  at  Weimar  is  thus  described. 

Suddi'iilv  there  was  a  stillness  as  of  death  in  the  town.  All  shops 
were  closed — all  sounds  of  ineiTi!nent  were  hushed — not  a  creature 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  deserted  8trei‘ts;  whilst  through  the  clouds  of 
dust  the  (Ictober  sun  shone  distinct  and  round  in  its  outline,  likt*  a  pale 
moon  at  midnight.  The  French  were  advancing  on  us  ;  large  bodies 
of  men  torced  their  entrance  into  the  town,  and  took  u  •  tlu*ir  ipiarfers 
in  the  ditferent  houses.  Our  hostess  seemed  to  he  beside  lu'rself  with 
horror;  and,  soizing  her  little  son  in  her  arms,  pressed  him  Iruntically 
to  her  breast  in  an  agony  of  grief. 

Ochlonsehlagor  cscaiiod  to  Pari.s,  whore  (since  ho  took  no  ])ro- 
iiiineiit  part  in  the  political  struggles  of  his  times)  he  remained 
unmolested  and  at  peace. 

The  architectural  magnilictnce,  military  grandeur,  and  ele¬ 
gant  taste  displayed  by  the  Ihirisians  excited  his  admiration  and 
awe.  From  Paris  he  journeyed  into  Switzerland,  and  made  some 
stay  at  Copj)et  with  ^ladame  de  Staid,  in  conn)any  with  Augustus 
Schlegel.  This  “  sultana  of  mind,”  this  “  whirlwind  in  ptdti- 
coats,’^  as  Heinrich  Jleine  irreverently  called  her,  who  had 
stunned  and  overwhelmed  Guthe  with  her  ctinnonades  of 
talk,^’  and  revolted  his  fastidious  taste  by  her  want  of  j)ersonal 
symmetry — this  possessor  of  a  clear  French  intellect  and  critical 
acumen,  that  could  lathom  and  exhaust  every  subject  within 
their  own  narrow  horizon — this  lady-})hiloso})her  who  irritated 
Napoleon  by  lecturing  him  on  ])olitics,  and  who  horritied 
the  modest  Schiller  by  licr  inability  to  conceive  of 
anything  dark  or  incomprehensible,  was  inclined  to  patronise 
young  as})irants  to  literary  fame,  and  took  jmssession  of 
Oehlenschluger  for  a  time  as  a  sort  of  natural  phciiomenon 
which  she  could  mould  and  shape  into  her  own  tyj)e  of  intellec¬ 
tual  pre-eminence.  The  young  Dane,  however,  had  his  owu 
ideas  as  to  the  principles  of  art  (piite  as  strongly  developed  as 
those  of  the  author  of  Corinne.  A  short  period  sulliced  to  con¬ 
vince  him  that  she  was  wanting  in  those  deep,  still,  and  earnest 
mental  (jualities  which  would  alone  have  fitted  her  to  be  an  expo¬ 
nent  and  critic  of  (ierman  literature. 

The  excitable  Frenchwoman,  on  her  part,  was  surpris('d  at 

the  want  of  enthusiasm  which  she  (le})lored  in  her  new  protegth 

The  colder  blood  of  tl  le  North  could  not  take  fire  at  every  triflng 
•  •  • 
cause  of  excitement.  The  attempt  at  continual  (hanonstatiou 

soon  became  wearisome.  ( )ehlenschliiger  had  a  keiai  j)erc(‘i)tion 

of  the  ridiculous,  and  was  too  sincere  to  simulate  an  enthusiasm 

which  he  did  not  feel.  The  climax  of  these  minor  misunder- 
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standings  soon  came  to  a  I'orniklable  lieiglit,  wlien  iladame  de 
Staid  said,  sneeringly,  one  day,  “  Vous  etes  encore  jeuue,  vous 
avez  besoin  de  com  funner.”  ( )ehlen.schlager  smarted  under  an 
imimtatioa  so  cutting  to  liis  vanity,  lie  was  ot'  no  disposition 
to  be  patronized  by  a  learned  lady,  and  though  the  wound  was 
lorgotteii  and  forgiven,  and  his  self-elected  judge  acknowledged, 
on  hearing  “  Aladdin  ”  and  “  Ilakon  Jail,”  that  the  poet  did 
not  actually  need  to  go  to  school  again,  he  took  his  departure 
(juickly  for  Italy.  After  crossing  the  Simplon,  visiting  Florence, 
and  writing  his  drama  entitled  “Corregio”  (which  remained 
longer  in  favour  in  Germany  than  any  other  of  his  works),  he 
Journeyi'd  on  to  Koine,  where  he  fraternized  with  his  compatriot 
1  liorwaldsen,  and  thence  returned  to  the  quietness  and  peace 
of  his  native  C'ojienhagen.  The  even  course  of  events  had 
altered  little  amongst  his  old  friends  and  acquaintances.  Chris¬ 
tiana,  become  older  and  wiser,  was  now  the  intimate  friend  of 
the  f'ountess  Schimmermann,  who  possessed  a  beautiful  countrv- 
house  a  few  miles  from  the  town.  Here  Oehlenschliiger  was 
in\  ited  to  pass  the  summer,  while  his  footsteps  often  straved  to 
a  ineture.sque  village  in  the  neighbourhood,  embosomed  iirtrees, 
and  situated  on  the  border  of  a  lake.  At  the  little  church  of  this  vil- 
lago  one  bright,  clear  morning  ou  a  spring  day  he  and  Christiana 
were  quietly  married,  without  pomp  or  parade,  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  wedded  life  so  unostentatiously  com- 
mcmced,  was  earned  on  in  a  spirit  of  quiet  domestic  hapinness. 
Oelilenschlager  found  his  siinjile  pleasures  in  the  recreations  of 
us  art  and  in  the  education  of  his  children.  The  literarv 
Iriemlships  he  had  formed  in  Germany  were  cherished  bv  him 
o  tl,o  last.  1-ame  swms  to  have  been  a  secondary  consideration 
with  him,  and  he  was  superior  to  that  meanness  which  is  always 
neasin-ing  itself  with  others,  since  he  felt  and  acknowledged 
that  the  worthiest  eompetition  of  a  wise  man  is  with  hitnsylf. 

•ii.J  'i'-,  '*'*"*’  “  “  variety  of  truth,” 

and  the  originality  mid  power  of  ( fehlenschliiger’s  gmiius  lay  n 

no  ahnonnal  str;nnin,>  .WV.v, . •  1  ®  y}  ni 
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■11  F  1.  lb  •  ,  I  \  ^t.vle,  utterly  incomprehensible  to 

hi  t  ^i.t  is  f  and  Shak.spere,  in  forming  his  genius; 
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-  1 1  V  him  w  ith  his  most  glorious  topic.  “  T^at 
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heroic  time,”  he  continues,  “  could  I  have  cliosen  bettor  for  my 
theme  than  that  contaiiu'd  in  the  chronicles  of  my  own  Father- 
land,  so  rich  and  so  unex})lored  in  all  the  I'lcments  ol  poetry?” 
Men,  he  ari’ued,  would  succeed  best  in  choosint*’  what  lay  nearest 
to  tliem  for  their  writings.  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  taken  nil 
Fiiroj>e  by  storm  by  his  simple  di‘lineations  of  Scotch  character; 
and  surely  the  old  Scandinavian  i)eculiarities  were  as  wortliy  to 
be  known.  On  this  system  he  acted,  endeavouring  in  “  Ilakon 
flarl”  to  depict  a  powerful  lieathen  of  the  old  mus(‘ular  and 
heroic  school,  in  strong  contrast  to  a  young  and  ])ious  Christian. 
Me  attem])ted  to  relieve  tlie  nobility  and  ])urily  of  tlie  true  reli¬ 
gion  against  tlie  blackness  of  the  bigoted  superstition  of  tlie 
ignorant  Hakon.  In  “  Falmatoke,”  on  the  contrary,  even 
believers  in  the  old  mythology  are  allowed  to  appear  to  advan¬ 
tage  when  contrasted  with  the  cunning  of  deceitful  monks, 
and  the  hypocrisy  of  a  debased  form  of  (3iristianity.  In  fact, 
he  d('})ends  lor  his  artistic  effect  in  this  drama  on  the  same 
principle  which  Kingsley  has  adopted  in  his  “Jiypatia.”  In 
“Axel  and  Valborg”  he  endeavoured  to  depict  the  passions  of 
love,  not,  as  he  distinctly  tells  us,  with  the  glowing  southern 
fancy  in  which  8hakesperc  indulges  in  Komeo  and  Juliet,  but 
with  the  calm  and  earnest  feeling  of  his  native  land.  The  mild 
September  moon  when  it  shines  serenely  in  the  northern  atmo- 
s])here  uiion  a  cold  forest  of  ])ines,  may  be  as  pleasurable  to  the 
eye,  he  argues,  as  the  summer  sun  in  a  cloudless  Italian  sky ; 
but  a  true  artist  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  distinction.  The 
legendaiy  theme  of  “  Axel  and  Valborg”  is  borrowed  from  an  old 
northern  tradition  which  relates  the  devotion  and  melancholy 
fate  of  two  uhfortnnate  lovers.  The  (lifTiculty  which  parts  these 
affectionate  heai’ts  is  made  to  turn  throughout  upon  the  tyranny 
and  inconsistency  of  the  Komish  Church.  The  relationship 
which  existed  between  them,  and  wiis  su])posed  to  form  a  deci¬ 
sive  hindrance  to  their  marriage  is  annulled  by  the  dis])ensation 


ol‘  a  ])itying  lV)])e.  ^[eanwhile  a  tyrannical  king  falls  in  love 
with  the  heroine,  and  when  Axel  returns  triumphantly  from  his 


mission  to  Koine,  an  hypocritical  monk  (anxious  to  ingratiate 
himself  into  the  favour  of  the  monarch)  detects  an  iiiconsistencv 


or  flaw  in  the  bull,  which  causes  it  to  be  easilv  set  aside  bv  the 
successor  of  Axel’s  ag(‘d  friend,  whose  death  had  occurnul  at 
this  important  crisis,  and  who  was  succeeded  in  the  papal  chair 
by  a  time-serving  and  unscrupulous  pontiff*.  Tlie  scene  between 
Ilakon  (the  king)  and  Axel  on  his  return  from  Koine  may  fur¬ 
nish  a  fair  examjde  of  the  ])oet^s  simple  and  unaffected  style. 
The  conversation  is  natural,  but  can  hardly  be  called  dramatic. 
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We  have  eiideuvoured  to  render  it  into  English,  as  appropriate 
as  the  genius  ot*  the  original  will  admit. 

Jldhon.  And  is  it  possible, 

Tills  foolish  fancy  not  for^^ottcn  yet  ? 

Jxvl.  So  little,  sire,  1  would  the  rite  were  done, 

Here,  as  1  stand,  I  would  the  knot  were  tied. 

Jla.  This  is  unseemly  haste. 

Ax.  J  lost  call  it  haste 

To  wait  live  weary  years  with  scarce  a  hope, 

My  jewel  nearly  io>t  ? 

7/a.  *  Presumptuous  boy, 

Thou  eanst  not  read  her  heart  I 

Ax.  Seest  thou  this  wreath 

With  our  initials  intertwined  in  leaves? 

Never  a  Sprin*'  ajipeared  hut  every  day 
Her  snow-white  hands  added  a  fairer  tiower 
With  fra^n-ant  hreath  to  witness  of  her  faith. 

lln.  'I'his  is  a  toy  for  babes  ! 

Ax.  Symbolic  still, 

.\nd  twined  by  Valbor't’s  hands. 

J/:t.  Silence ! 

Ax.  My  lord, 

'I'hine  eyes  an*  ‘^litterin^*’  with  a  dangerous  light, 

Yet  must  1  dare  thine  anger — to  deceive 
Would  be  impossible — my  tongue  cries  out 
Against  my  will,  for  this  is  as  my  life. 

1  love  her — she  loves  me.  See,  thou  art  King, 

A  heio  by  descent — thou  eanst  not  stooj) ; 

To  rob  a  subject  of  his  one  ewe  lamb. 

Oh,  bid  the  temjiter  flee  ;  when  strife  is  hot, 

Loud  is  the  trump  that  calls  to  victory. — 

He  worthy  of  thy  race  !  thou  must  not  sink 
In  a  luxurious  ease,  nor  let  thv  name 
He  tarnished  by  a  stain  indelible, 

Hut  rise  superior — and  many  a  soul 
Shall  emulate  hereafter  thy  high  deeds. 

Thy  eoin|uest  of  thyself — and  in  the  field, 

M’hen  duty  calls,  with  his  last  drop  of  blood 
AVill  grateful  Axel  pay  his  debt  to  thee. 

7/d.  'riiou  wanderist  from  the  subject,  friend.  All  sense 
Is  lost  amid  thy  j)assionate  words.  Tliou  corn’s! 

Not  here  to  rave  in  maudlin  rhapsodies. 

Hut  lus  a  warrior,  nerved  on  battle-fields 
To  act  by  force  of  nevcr-dving  deeds. 

Thine  elders  once  were  sefiooled,  yet  thou  dost  dare, 

Heing  a  beardless  youth,  to  counsel  me, 

\\  ho  heard  of  wisdom  ere  thou  saw’st  the  light. 

Let  Hakon  atk  thee  this — hast  thou  not  bound 
Thy  troth  and  fealty  to  the  king  ? 

The  oath 

M  as  taken  in  all  honour. 

dia.  And  alike 

In  confidence  received. 

And  I  the  pledge 
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Hakori. 


Have  ‘guarded  taithfully—thy  trusty  knij^lit. 

Ha.  Thy  value  lias  been  I’elt — thy  worth  is  know 
As  to  the  rest,  this  matter  of  thy  love, 

Thou  huutest  a  false  seeiit — the  track  is  wroii^. 
Thine  imputation  is  most  weak.  My  rank 
Is  not  led  eaptive  by  iny  will, — my  power 
Of  rulinji^  riij^ht  and  wron^  does  not  sueeumb 
To  every  passinuf  imiiulse  or  desire. 

Know,  then,  impetuous  youth,  my  purpose  formed 
On  hijjfher  ii;rounds,  without  a  thought  of  thee. 

1  found  her  fair  as  dreams,  too  youn^  and  frail. 

Too  sensitive  to  bear  this  rude  world’s  storms, 
Unsheltered  and  alone — and  so  1  drew 
My  banner  o'er  her  orjihuu  .head,  and  thought 
To  ])laee  my  golden  crown  upon  her  brows, 

(Vown’d  once  by  f^olden  hair — deeminy;-  my  throne 
AVould  j^ain  a  lustre  from  her  sovran  eyes. 

Thus  to  atone  the  error  of  her  youth. 

And  loose  a  chain  the  Holy  C’hurch  had  cursed 
Mi^ht  be  my  aim  ;  but  was  this  seltishmss  ? 

Ax.  Noble  and  fi^reat,  1  comprehend  thee  now  I 
Thine  was  a  father’s  love — thou  would’st  j)roteel 
The  tender  blossom  from  the  ])eltin^  shower. 

Or  foot  of  passer-by.  He  generous  still. 

Extend  thy  mercy  to  jirotect  the  weak. 

So  kindly  fosteivd  once,  and  aid  us  now. 

For  Valborg’s  life  hangs  on  our  happiness ! 

Ha.  'fhese  are  a  madman’s  words.  I  love  her  not 
And  wherefore  not  ?  Are  thine  the  only  eyes 
Gifted  with  sense  of  beauty  ?  Does  earth  spread 
Her  feast  of  dainty  morsels  but  for  thee? 

Thv  loud  excitement,  and  thv  stormy  words, 

Are  not  the  tests  of  love — the  babbling  stream 
Is  shallower  than  the  deep,  and  self-control 
Rules  in  a  manly  heart. 

Ax.  And  dost  thou  love? 

Ha.  As  man  and  king,  I  sc'ck  her  hapjiiness. 

And  her  perfc'ction  in  the  path  of  right. 

And  for  the  rest  am  vain  enough  to  hold 
(Without  thy  wild  emotion — frothy  words). 

Her  life  may  be  more  blest  with  me  than  thee. 

Ax.  A  woman’s  heart  knows  of  no  happiness. 
Save  with  the  chosen  one. 

Ha.  Art  thou  elect  ? 

Ax.  lA't  Valborg  answer  thee  :  True  majesty 
Honours  a  woman’s  choice,  and  will  respect 
A  liberty  of  heart — and  what  is  more, 

A  Christian  veneratc's  the  sacred  tale 
Of  Naboth  and  of  Ahab. 

Ha.  I  have  said, 

I  do  not  sc*ek  myself,  or  my  own  will 
In  this  most  jiainful  matter;  yet  ’tis  just, 

As  guardian  of  the  maiden,  to  forbid 

That  she  in  tender  age  should  judi;e  this  cause. 

1  am  obedient  to  the  Mother  Church, 

And  know  no  will  but  keru. 


•i  J  On  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Oehlenschlager, 

jx,  Tliiii  heaven  be  tlianked, 

AVe  need  not  waste  our  words,  for  lonj^  ago 
Wc  hound  ourselves  to  this,  for  this  alone 
I  wandered  o’er  the  world  tor  five  long  years, 

Nor  had  I  dari'd  to  see  her  face  again 
If  eonseienee  disallowed,  hut  that  the  (  liureh 
OjH  iu'd  In  r  ])ortals  wide,  and  let  us  in. 

Jla.  What  is  this  gibberish  ? 

Ax.  The  writing,  sire. 

Is  stainj)cd  with  Hadrian’s  seal,  and  through  this  bull 
Ml  irriage  is  authorized. 

Jla.  ( rnaile  to  nmfrot  himseff.)  lienee,  traitor,  W’retch  I 

Ax.  How!  Have  I  been  deeeived  ?  Ls't  possible 
A  king  eould  feign  a  generous  honesty, 

Onlv  because  he  thought  ft  cheap  and  safe? 

Jla.  Hence  from  mine  eyes  ! 

Ax.  My  liege! 

Ha.  Away,  I  say  ! 

Thou  dost  ])ollute  tlie  air.  ])ost  venture  here, 

A  subject  thou,  with  ill-formed,  awkward  words, 

I’arading  low  emotions — pettv  cares. 

In  presence  of  the  throne?  ^ly  dignity 
.Vnd  outraged  j)atience  can  endure  no  more. 

Ax.  I  am  of  royal  descent  as  well  as  thon  ; 

.\n  honourable  wan’ior — yclept  friend 
Of  Henry,  termed  “the  Lion  ” — servant  now 
To  Denmark's  king,  in  faithful  loyalty, 

Never  to  be  a  slave.  Valborg  is  mine. 

Thy  might  is  powerless  to  rule  a  heart. 

I  go  to  lead  her  to  the  altar  now. 

The  highest  victor,  king,  is  he  who  rules 
His  spirit. 

lln.  Hence,  I  say  ! 

-  .Monarch,  our  cause 

Ue^ts  with  a  higher  .fudge!  [Departs  in  haste.) 


riio  avowed  object  which  Oelileiisclilagoi*  had  in  vknv  in  his 
tragedies,  was  tliat  of*  making  the  inward  motives  of  his 
characters oi  greater  im])ortanee  tlian  mere  outward  results,  lie 
maintained  that  it  was  the  essential  ohject  of  the  (Ireek  artist 
to  depict  mere  action,  wliilst  the  main  purpose  of  the  modern 
dramatist  lay  in  the  development  of  character.  Hence  he  held 
that  “  taiicy,  sensibility,  and  philoso])hical  insight^’  should  play 
the  most  conspicuous  part  in  all  elforts  of  the  modern  poet. 
Ill  Us  it  was  in  romantic  poetry,  in  the  influence  of  ima¬ 
gination  and  emotion,  and  in  the  delineation  of  character  that 
Oehlenschlager  felt  properly  at  home,  utterly  scorning  the 
legitimate  rules  ot  the  orthodox  drama. 

I  he  jiarting  scene  between  Axel  and  Aalborg,  when,  on  the 
e\e  ot  tlieir  marriage,  the  ceremony  is  arrested  by  an  unexpected 
tatastiophe,  is  one  ot  the  finest  in  the  range  of  his  poetry.  The 
scene,  has  been  already  translated  into  English,  with  the 
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Axel  and  Valhory.  4d 

8uhseiiuent  dialogue  in  “  Erik  and  Abel,”  by  a  eoleniporarv 
reviewer ;  but  we  prefer  to  our  own  rendering — liuving 

no  right  to  adopt  the  interpretations  of  another — 

J.r.  ()  Valbor**-!  Valboru: ! 

!'(//.  llii>b,  bt‘  coinforti'd  ! 

Ax.  (oint’ort  tor  me!  Mow  runst  tliou  calm  tliyscll’ 

So  easily,  ho  soon  forget  the  ])ast  ? 

/'(T//.  W’ilhin  the  dark  still  grave  there  must  be  rest. 

I  was  j)re})ared  bi  fore. 

Ax.  Vri'pared  lu  fore? 

()  Valborg,  no!  never  was  smile  more  glad, 

Xever  were  eyes  more  bright  than  those  of  thine, 

Lit  nj)  with  lustre  from  a  joyfirl  heart. 

'fhe  eye  may  s[)arkle  brightest  with  a  light 
Ketieeted  through  its  tears. 

Ax.  And  didst  thou  weej)  ? 

W  hy  could  my  Valborg  doubt  ?  All  Nature  seemed 
'fo  shower  blessings  on  us.  Was  I  a  fool. 

Hushing  blindfolded  to  a  shadowy  goal  ? 

Have  1  not  toiled  on,  night  and  day,  and  worked 
Like  .laeob,  year  by  year,  at  last  to  win 
My  best  of  ])rizes — Itachel  ?  (’ould  1  dream 
To  lose  her  by  a  stroke,  so  unforeseen, 

So  terrible.  This  sudden  thunderelap 

Has  stunned  my  brain  and  agonized  my  heart. 

My  poor  forsaken  Valborg,  thou  wert  right, 

W  hen  as  a  ])ilgrim*  low,  thou  saw’st  me  kneel 
Before  an  oj)en  grave,  there  was  my  fate. 

Yes,  thou  wert  right.  Death  stretches  wide  his  arms, 

His  is  a  friend’s  embrace.  What  is  there  left 
That  I  should  linger  in  this  wearv  world  ? 

My  sun  sinks  fast.  1  see  the  light  decline, 

I  stretch  vain  hands  amid  the  gathering  gloom. 

Tlien  welcome.  Mother  1‘iarth,  1  come  to  thee, 

A  tired  child  to  sink  upon  thy  breast. 

Since  Valborg  clasps  me  to  lier  own  no  more. 

J'al.  Xav,  say  not  so — once  only — the  last  time 
She,  trembling,  seeks  a  shelter  in  thine  arms. 

Ax.  Oh,  fate!  be  jiitiful  and  let  me  die 
Thus  blessed ! 

D(r//.  (V)wardH  seek  death,  the  biave  live  on 

For  nobler,  higher  purposes. 

Ax.  W’hy  should  1  live  ? 

Fr//.  For  honour’s  sake.  Be  worthy  of  thy  name, 

“  Noble  ”  and  “  great  ’’  it  signifies 
In  our  old  mother  tongue. 

Ax.  That  is  all  past, 

'fhe  toil  is  hard  without  the  victor’s  wnath, 

W’lien  h'ate  has  stolen  the  Valhalla  bright. 

And  snatch’d  the  prize  away. 

Fir//.  Oh!  wwiame! 


* 


In  disguise  in  a  former  Scene. 
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0/i  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Oehlenschldyer. 

Jx.  When  trumpets  pealed,  and  liorses  neighed  for  light, 

1  btrained  each  nerve  and  sinew— not  to  win 
A  faded  crown  of  oak.  1  seemed  to  see 
My  beautiful,  my  Norna,  'mid  the  elouds. 

Twining  a  wreath  of  heaven-grown  asphodels 
And  roses  red  for  me. 

yul,  ’Tis  withered  now  ! 

Jx.  I  entered  Koine.  M'ith  downeast  hro\v  I  stood. 

And  trembling  heart  before  the  Holy  man 

With  power  of  the  keys,  but  with  his  smile 

C’ame  hojie  and  joy — then  was  the  parehment  gained.* 

The  blue  Italian  skies— the  mountains  crowned 
With  the  eternal  snow,  swam  like  a  dream 
liefore  my  dazzled  eyes, — 1  only  saw 
'I'he  pale  Aurora  Hash, — the  beacon  of 
My  Northern  Fatherland ! 

'Val.  Just  so  1  felt ! 

Ax.  M’ith  eager  strength  the  youthful  pilgrim  toiled, 

With  feet  now  bleeding  irom  the  sharpened  rocks  ; 

Now  wet,  fnim  wading  streams — the  while  one  thought  ^ 

Kurnt  like  a  lire  to  his  inmost  soul. 

And  made  his  pulses  heat.  He  knew  no  pain. 

'fhe  early  lark  that  soared  with  dewy  wings, 

From  its  soft  nest,  sang  “  Valborg!”  wak’ning  him. 

The  morning  light  shone  round  him  like  her  love. 

He  gazed  at  it  with  rapture.  AVhen  the  sun 
Drove  him  at  midday  to  the  forest  shade. 

On  many  a  pine  and  myrtle  stood  her  name. 

Oh  haste  thee  rugged  hark  to  close  again, 

And  hide  the  sacrtil  letters  I  Only  thou, 

Sweet  Dryad  of  the  wood,  may’st  warble  low 
A  ditty  of  the  luckless  Northern  j)air. 

Sing  soft  between  the  branches  when  the  gales 
Stir  through  green  tresses  in  the  twilight  hour, 

.\nd  Southern  maidens,  listening,  drop  a  tear. 

I  al.  Oh,  Axel,  Axel,  thine  was  love  indeed! 

Ax.  Once  more  a  wanderer  o’er  the  world,  I  roam 
(A  hateful  world),  without  a  pilgrim’s  stall*. 

Once  more  1  hide  me  mid  the  forest  shade, 

Darke  r  my  heart  by  far.  Aimless  I  roam. 

Nought  earthly  worth  my  compassing — so  that 
The  tirst  green  hank  would  be  a  welcome  grave. 

^  ill.  And  canst  thou  leave  me  thus  ? 

1  should  go  mad 

If  to  the  altar  I  could  see  thee  draggi  d 
Hy  brutal  lorce,  to  please  the  traitor  King. 

I  <//.  I  hat  could  not  he.  Kather  my  blood  might  stain 
'I'he  scaH’old  red.  ^ 

Ax.  Ha  !  Tiger,  eanst  thou  crush 
A  heart  so  pure  as  this,  and  call  it  love  *? 

f  nl.  1  hou  need  st  not  fear.  The  eyes  once  deemed  so  bright 
.Are  now  hall-hlind  with  weeping,  and  the  light 
Of  day  can  searce  he  borne  hv  tliem.  Till  Death, 


The  dispensation  from  the  Pope  to  allow  the  marriage  of  the  cousins. 


Axel  and  Va/bonj. 


Like  some  kind  an^el,  comes  with  gentle  touch 
To  close  their  wearv  lids,  the  Holy  (’hurch, 

My  motlur  dear,  will  shade  them  with  a  veil. 

Ax.  Oh,  horrihle  !  M’hat,  thou  a  Xuu  !  'I'liis  hair 
'Fhat  I  have  strokid  so  fondly — »;oldcu  hair; 

This  lou^,  soft,  silky,  rippliii'j:,  waving  hair, 

AVhat  tieud  could  cut  it  oil  ?  'fhese  small  white  hands 
'riiis  slender  form,  so  slim  and  lithe;  these  limbs, 

M’hose  movements  are  like  musie — tluse  encased 
In  stitf  hlaek  robes  that  make  a  livinj;^  tomb! 

Val.  And  in  the  midnij^^ht  watch,  when  others  sleep 
Here  will  I  come  to  })ray— here  dream  aj^ain 
Of  all  the  thiii'^s  that  have  been,  happly  blcss’d, 

KVn  in  the  menrry,  if  it  he  no  sin. 

Here,  in  im])assioned  ])rayer,  I  will  besiege 
'I  he  heavens  with  my  cries,  till  angels  cease 
Their  ha|)py  songs  to  listen,  and  the  weight 
At  last  he  lifted  from  thy  bleeding  heart. 

Ax.  Oh,  ValhorgI 

Jo/.  C’almly,  in  my  narrow  cell, 
ril  sj)end  my  days,  ’hroidering  with  gold  and  silk. 

In  dec])  and  holv  sorrow.  So  the  dove, 

'I'he  weary  turtle-dove,  never  finds  rest. 

Never  may  light  upon  tlu'  How’ry  grass. 

Or  on  the  leafy  branch,  nor  dare  to  drink 
'file  tem|)ting  waters,  murmuring  at  her  feet, 

Till  she  has  i)uritied  the  stream. 

Ax.  And  I  ? 

Jo/.  Hack  to  thy  home  thou  shalt  return.  The  voice 
Of  thy  dear  sister  Helfried  comfort  thee  ; 

1  would  not  have  thee  rashly  leave  the  land 
AVhere  in  our  ha])py  childhood  we  have  played ! 

Nor  linger  on  the  spot  where  every  sight 

Must  ’mind  thee  of  thine  anguish.  'J'ime  heals  all. 

He  is  the  lu'st  ])hysieian  ;  and  his  hand 
Will  gently  hind  thy  wounds.  Nature  will  not 
Betray  the  heart  that  loves  her — she  will  speak 
In  dee])  mysterious  tones — her  ministrv 
M  ill  guide  thy  love  to  higher,  holier  things. 

And  ia  thy  home  (that  castle  by  the  sea, 

'I'hat  looks  beyond  the  mountains,  scathed  and  worn. 
Beyond  the  rivers  and  the  stormy  main, 

Itself  unchang('d  by  all  vicissitudes), 

Shall  he  a  symbol  of  thyself.  So  thou 
Shalt  gaze  on  Kate  with  an  undaunt(*d  brow. 

But  when  tin;  tem])tcr  seeks  to  cow  thy  strength. 

And  when  the  heart  will  heat  in  tumult  wild, 
riien  take  thy  how  and  s])ear  to  tangled  shades. 

And  let  thy  ])assions  rage  ’gainst  beasts  of  prey. 

Then'  hunt  the  cruel  hear,  and  tame  the  lynx, 

'Fill  thy  rebellious  will  and  wasting  grief 
May  he  subdued  awhile.  And  in  the  eve 
'Fhe  cold  dark  winter  night,  by  Helfried’s  side. 

Sit  in  the  raftered  hall,  and  let  her  hear 
M  hat  ancient  Sagas  tell  of  'I'hor  the  (ireat, 

Of  Odin,  and  good  Balder. 


4(1  On  thr  Life  awl  Writivgi^  of  Oehlemchliiger. 

Ax.  And  this  life, 

This  joyous  dead  existence  must  he  mine  ? 

Jo/.  Xohler  than  death  hetore  thy  work  is  done. 

And  when  thy  sj)irit  sinks,  thou’lt  wake  the  chords 
And  strike  sweet  harmonies  on  Heltried's  harp. 

Ihit  shun  tlie  son^  of  SiL^ne.  and  sinp:  not 
Tlie  mournful  story  of  i)oor  .Vaj^e’s  fate. 

[She  hursts  in  tears.) 

Ax.  Valhorj;,  such  onh/  are  the  soiii^s  tor  me ! 

( rch  h  ish  np  Krta  u  d  retu  rn  s. ) 

Erland.  My  ]>oor  unhappy  children,  ye  must  part, 

I  am  compellM  to  separate  ye  now. 

Vat.  I'arewell  I 

Ax.  Fan*  well  1 

Ju/.  Wc  soon  shall  meet  aj^ain  ! 

Ax.  Where  spirits  meet  hefore  the  throne  of  God ! 

(Thep  tear  fh<‘niseirrs  au’utf,  and  <fn  in  different  directions.) 

The  iK'cossarv  limits  of  tliis  paper  will  not  allow  us  to  do 
more,  than  hint  iit  the  beauties  whieh  are  to  be  found  in  the 
j)a2:es  of  ( lehh'usehlai^er.  The  play  of  “  Erik  and  Abel,’'  which 
appeared  in  1S‘J0,  and  was  intended  to  treat  of  a  talc  of  discord 
and  hloodsh(‘d  (invidving  enmity^  and  warfare  between  two  royal 
brothers,  ending  in  the  murder  of  the  one,  and  leading  to 
the  rain  of  a  sntferin^  nation),  is  feeble  and  deficient  in  ])owcr, 
wlnm  jiid<i^ed  as  an  historical  drama.  The  character  of  Abel 
the  fratricide  is  weak  and  uninteresting  in  tlie  extreme;  whilst 
Eainj:e — on  whose  shoulders  the  burden  of  guilt  is  shifted 
—is  painted  in  the  blackest  colours.  Eut  a  few  scenes 
arc  remarkable  for  eloquence  and  power.  AVe  cite  the 
Ibllowing,  which  describes  the  temporary  reconciliation  of  the 
brothers,  as  one  which  is  most  deservedly  known. 

Ihtrudijrttutid  tn  the  Castle  of  Schlestnp.  Muhiipht.  'The  darhness  lit  up 
bp  a  s(dttarp  lamp.  [Kinp  Erik  in  the  dispuise  of  a  pilprini.) 

Ah.  [conufuf.  M  hat  wilt  thou,  gloomy  monk,  tliat  in  the  night 
Post  hid  me  to  this  ])lace,  so  dam])  and  chill, 

SiiK'Uing  of  dead  men's  hoiit  s?  Mv  Castellan 
Winks  knowingly  his  eyes,  and  tak*st  an  oath 
'fhou  coin'st  some  ancient  friendshi])  to  renew. 

/•>.  .May  (iod's  best  blessing  light  on  Schleswig’s  duke. 

My  mission  is  ot  ])eaee  I  Is  this  the  grave 
Where  the  remains  of  thy  hless'd  sister  rest  ? 

Ah.  S])eak  sottly. — \es,  they  laid  her  here,  and  didst 
Then  know  her  worth? 

hd  -  .\  s])orting,  fair-hair'd  child. 

The  cherish'd  daughter  of  King  M'aldemar, 

1  saw  her  long  ago. — '  fwas  in  the  days 

Ot  joy  and  wt'altli,  and  mid  the  tlow'rv  grounds 

The  royal  children  ])lay'd.  'fhen  were  ye  friends, 

And  it  a  threatening  cloud  arose,  she  knew 
M  ith  easy  tact  the  wav  to  make  it  pass. 


Hrik  fjin/  Ahf>/. 
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^ih.  [^tsidc).  I  kiio'NV  thr  voice.  Wlienee  is  this  inuinimrv  ? 

'I'lie  pil^nim's  weeds  heeoiiie  the  iiumureli  well. 

It  suits  thy  dignity  to  Jjlay  the  spy, 

I’ereliiiiiee  to  bury  me  amoii^:st  the  dcadP 
'I'aki*  waniinir,  traitor,  ere  my  hones  shall  rot 
In  tliis  blaek  vault,  like  Samson,  I  will  tear 
Tlie  pillars  ihiwn  and  slay  the  I’liilistini's. 

y-.V.  [Throu'imj  his  hoad  asiiiv.) 

So  thou  dost  know  my  voice  P— ^mod  evening! 

Ah.  Why  dost  thou  lure  me  to  these  mouldorinj^  ^^ravesp 

/>.  In  trust  and  contidence  1  come  to  thee, 

^Villl  hilt  one  follower.  Five  miles  away 
My  army  rests  i  iieamp’d.  Not  one*  of  all 
My  faithful  knights  could  dri'am  that  1  was  hert'. 

-/A.  riion’st  aeteil,  then,  like  a  hot  hiaded  fool. 

In  keepint;  with  thy  character. 

/>.  Is  this 

I'he  fealty  thon  hast  swoin  to  meP 

Ah.  An  oath 

Sworn  hy  constraint  can  never  hind  the  soul. 

Our  royal  father  in  a  dnnjj^eon  swore, 

'file  I’ojie  releasi'd  his  conscience  from  the  bond. 

Kr.  No  Fopi*  can  loose  the  bonds  of  brotherhood. 

./A.  'I'liy  spei'ch  is  serpentine — thv  jmrpose  fell. 

No  smooth  deceitful  words  can  hide  tliy  soul. 

Kr.  1  come  not,  hiother,  to  eontmid  with  thee, 

Let  ns  he  reconciled,  and  he  at  piaice ! 

Ah.  What  dost  thou  covet  now  P  More  lands,  ])crehancr  ? 

Are  twenty  hostages  not  hail  enonj^h 

'To  purchase  n'concilemcnt  P  Thou  art  Kinuf, 

1  call  thee  “  Master,” — and  what  wonld'st  tliou  more  P 

Hr.  More,  intinitely  morel 

Ah.  And  by  what  means. 

What  treacherous  ])lots  will  <j:lut  thine  appetite  P 

Kr.  \\y  perfect  frcrdoni.  ll>' thine  own  ^ood-will. 

At),  'rliink  not  to  snari'  nu'  with  thy  ^lozin^  words. 

Hr.  It  is  by  aetians  I  would  win  thy  heart. 

Ah.  Alieady  thon  hast  acted  sellishly. 

As  is  thy  wont.  I  must  how  down  to  thee. 

And  kiss  the  rod, — slieeji’s  clothing  thon  hast  doffi'd 
'I’o  hide  the  wolt  tiiat  comes  to  tear  tlie  fold. 

Hr.  1  have  deserved  this  j;reetin^»-,  and  must  strive 
'I'o  hear  it  ])atiently.  I  knew  thy  wrath. 

And  so  I  chose  the  solemn  midni^-ht  hour 
((iod  and  my  conscience  witness  to  my  truth), 

'To  stem  its  violence.  1  could  not  hear 
'I’o  })ass  so  ni'ar,  and  see  thee  not,  and  ^o 
(’nrsed  with  thy  hate  to  Denmark  hack  ajj^ain. 

./A.  'To  Di'iimark  hack  P  1  thoip^^ht  thy  warriors  stayed 
'I'o  shed  the  blood  of  Holstein,  and  to  wa^^e 
Warfare  and  iiilla^e  in  this  wri  tched  land. 

Hr.  Nay,  that  has  ceased  ! 

Ah.  Thon  sj)(  ak(V'>t  parables  p 

Hr.  In  some  things,  brother,  I  have  done  tliee  wronp, 
lint  I  was  n(‘ver  false. 

./A.  [With  inroliwtnrtf  respeef.)  'I'liat  1  allow. 
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Thou  hast  that  virtue  still,  that  thou  art  true. 

Er.  1  do  not  jrrc‘t't  thee  as  a  kin*^  to-iiij^ht, 

Fdse  I  had  come  witli  banners  and  with  steeds, 

With  swords  and  torches,  and  the  trumpet's  sound ; 

As  brother  unto  brother,  lone,  I  come, 

Or,  it  thou  dost  despise  that  phrase,  as  man 
do  t'el low-man. 

jlh.  Speak  on,  what  would’st  thou  hav 

Kr.  A  ])erleet,  lastin*;,  and  well-jj^rouiided  peace  ; 

For  I  can  bear  this  enmity  no  more. 

.\s  vearlin'j:  babes,  we  nestled  on  one  heart, 

.\  inother’s  lieart,  whose  every  beat  was  love; 

One  bosom  suckled  us,  and  at  one  knee 
We  lisped  our  early  ])rayers.  For  us  to  hate, 

And  persecute  each  other!  Oh,  Abel, 

'  I'is  to  turn  Nature  from  her  course,  to  thrill 
The  veins  with  horror,  and  to  make  the  blood 
'furn  cold  within  the  shiverin**:  limbs,  d'he  mean 
l)esj)ise  ns,  and  our  j)oorest  sul)jects  scorn 
The  ^^reat,  so  j)oor  in  love!  Knock  at  the  d  )or 
Of  some  small  cotta;i:e,  where  the  inmates  crouch 
In  tattered  raiment  round  a  crust  of  bread, 

\Vho  yet  are  rich  in  love.  On  meajrre  straw, 

’’I’wined  in  each  other's  arms,  the  children  sleep, 

And  smile  like  cherubs  ’mid  their  wretchedness. 

Fraternal  hate*  alone  sits  clad  in  jifold. 

Hides  its  dt  formit  v  with  puri)le  robes, 

.\nd  decks  itself  with  sable  !  In  our  halls 
And  palaces  a  thousand  tajiers  flash, 
do  pour  their  radiance  on  distorted  brows. 

Where  Fare  has  stamp'd  his  seal,  and  Envy  sits 
In  wrinkles  hard  and  deep !  We  vaunt  our  power, 
d'he  jn  ince  may  jnate  of  freedom,  but  the  hands 
From  which  thescejitre  •'learns  are  fettered  still 
In  chains  a  slave  would  scorn :  and  we  are  ruled. 

Ah.  {In  ruin  attviupting  to  suppress  his  feelings.) 

d'he  ])icture  is  too  true — too  horrible! 

Kr.  Oil,  wherefore  did  we  strive  and  ti^ht  so  long 
d'o  gain  the  paltry  ])omp  of  this  poor  world  ? 

What  does  tin*  monarch  own  that  he  can  keep? 

Nothing  is  liis ;  but  a  few  feet  of  earth 
Must  serve  him,  like  the  beggar,  for  his  grave! 

Look  round  these  mouldering  tombs  !  The  kingly  dust 
(  an  claim  no  glory  here !  d'he  revelling  worm 
Alone  lias  royalty  !  Eowly  they  sleep 
M  ith  rigid  hands  folded  on  lifeless  breasts! 

Here  ])assions  rage  no  more.  On  spear  and  helm 
(  anker  and  dust  collect — the  'scutcheons  fade — 

1  he  small  i  phemeral  moth  consumes  the  rags 
Of  ]>roiid  victorious  banners  that  once  waved 
I  riiimjihant  oi  r  the  field  !  No  hand  can  write, 

“  .\  hero  shiinbc  rs  here !  "  Each  trembling  soul 
Must  sue  tor  mercy  at  the  Judgment  Day  ! 

Ah.  [  With  emotion.)  thy  words  are  ('hristian,  brother  ! 
hr.  ^points  tn  Sophia's  grnre.)  Abel,  see! 

There  rests  our  guardian  angel!  When  she  lived 
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We  tried  to  liido  our  enmity,  but  wlien 
She  left  us  as  a  bride  lor  distant  realms, 

W'e  missi'd  our  better  genius,  and,  instead, 

Tlie  devil  took  j)ossession  of  our  hearts ! 

'file  evil  news  sj)ed  fast  and  far  away. 

She  sorrowt'd  o’er  our  diseord,  and  she  eame, 

'riiou^^h  soon  to  be  a  mother,  yet  she  braved 
The  daubers  of  the  way — the  winter’s  eohl — 

Leaving  her  husband  and  her  home  behind; — 

She  seorned  all  perils  for  our  sakes — in  vain  ! 

And  then  her  sj)irit  sank — her  noble  heart 

(iave  way  and  brake — her  sweet  eyes  elosed  in  death  ! 

A  lifeless  ehild  lay  on  a  corpse  s  breast ! 

And,  Abel — Abel,  we  were  murderers! 

Hush!  This  is  horrible  ! 

J'r.  Here,  at  this  j^^rave, 

Ilefore  the  martyr’s  dust  my  pride  lies  low ! 

(’ome  to  my  arms  !  Jlefore  this  holy  dead 
J*'or«^et  our  hate  ! 

jih.  1  can  ('ll dure  no  more ! 

Hr.  {Sprinf/s  up,  and  hastens  towards  him.) 

My  brother! 

Ah.  Take  my  hand! 

Hr.  Oh,  (lod  be  tlianked  ! 

My  Abel’s  lieart  is  won  ! 

In  this  brief  notice  of  tbc  poems  of  u  great  man,  it  is  impossible 
to  give  more  than  tlie  faintest  idea  of  tlie  powerful  range  of 
the  writer. 

Our  notice  of  liis  lyric  poetry  must  confine  itself  to  a  few 
stanzas — modest  and  un})retending  in  the  extreme. 

THE  viobiyrs. 

Tattle  violets,  soft  and  tender, 
iVej)  amid  the  daisies  slender. 

In  the  (juiet  vale; 

In  the  sun  ye’re  warm  and  swec't. 

In  the  moonli'j^ht  at  our  feet 
Odours  still  exhale. 

lattle  violets,  unpretending, 

Hiddc'ii,  still  your  hlessinj^s  sendin;^; 

Many  a  lu'art  ye ’ve  heal’d. 

Fn'sliest  in  the  early  s})rinf»-. 

Loved  by  insects  on  the  wing. 

Virgins  of  the  field ! 

but  too  rough  the  wind  is  blowing. 

And  y('  shiver — it  is  snowing, 
boor,  little,  tender  maids! 

Lgly  weeds,  and  leafless  trees 
Stretch  around  ye — it  will  freeze, 

'There  arc  no  summer  sluidc's! 

ari.Y. — VOL.  V.  K 
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Little  violets,  vc  are  quaking, 

The  rude  wiiut  vour  blossoms  shaking, 
Lruellv  will  beat ; 

He  eheerliil,  then,  and  ye  T1  adorn 
My  Kinina's  hut  to-morrow  morn, 

’Tis  a  royal  seat. 

Then  vour  puiqdc  blossoms  twining 
Uoumi  the  straw — the  sunlight  shining 
Upon  her  ehesnut  hair : 

With  the  tints  of  her  soft  cheek. 

And  the  blue  eyes,  full  and  meek. 

Will  make* a  pictiu'e  rare! 


( )iir  task  must  bo  abaiicloiicd  ]iore  iii  its  necessary  iiicomplete- 
noss.  The  mission  of  Oelilensclilager,  as  it  has  been  wxdl 
remarked,  was  not  to  ])rodiice  dramas  which  should  satisfy  the 
fastidious  demands  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  anticipate 
the  criticism  of  our  “  msthetically  cultured age,  but  it  was 
rather  his  province  to  rouse  the  slumbering  genius  of  the  North, 
and  to  l)rove  himself  the  regenerator  of  Scandinavian  poetry. 
Tlie  peculiar  vitality  of  his  poems  is  distinctly  national,  and  it 
was  his  prerogative  to  embody  the  characteristics  of  his  native 
country  in  beautiful  and  immortal  song. 

The  style  and  manner  of  his  poems  are  often  inferior  to  the 
thoughts  they  were  intended  to  embody.  As  it  has  been  said  of 
some  w  riters,  that  they  are  “  intellectually  corporeal  regarding 
the  form  and  outw  ard  expression  of  their  thoughts,  as  of  greater 
importance  than  the  soul  and  spirit,  so  it  may  be  remarked  of 
others,  that  they  are  too  disdainful  of  the  ordinary  rules  of 
literat  lire.  A  solid  schooling  of  the  mental  faculties  in  regular 
discipline  and  order,  is  not  attractive  to  the  majority  of  men. 
A  w’cary  and  a  lonesome  road  in  art  as  in  science,  is  that  w’hich 
leads  to — 

“  philosophic  discipline,  prepared 
For  calm  subjection  to  acknowledged  law\” 


Ibit  if  the  works  oi  Oehlenschlager  are  marred  by  that 
irregularity  and  carelessness  of  detail  (wdiich  in  olden  times  • 
people  were  accustomed  illogically  to  consider  as  a  marked 
characteristic  ot  genius),  he  has  many  higher  qualities  to  set  otl 
against  these  drawbacks.  11  is  was  one  of  those  minds  whose 
laculties  ot  imagery  and  description  resemble  that  splendid  little 
instrument  the  stereoscope,  bringing  out  plain  facts  into  yiyid 
leliet,  and  gi^illg  them  sharp  outline  and  actual  substance. 

I  he  circumstances  ot  eyeryday  lifemay  afford  ample  recreation 
and  excitement  to  one  who  is  gifted  wdth  this  power  of  yiyid 
realization,  and  pictorial  w’ord-painting.  Tjord  llacon  said,  that 
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a  mail  mav  he  voiiiilt  iu  years  and  vet  nld  in  lioiirs,  intendinii: 
to  toach  ns,  that  he  who  habitually  ivj^ards  the  eoininon 
circninstaiua's  of  life  with  a  thoughtful  mind,  will  spt'odily 
ovortake  another,  far  advanced  in  age,  who  has  lived  on  within 
the  narrow  range  of  drilled  sense  and  sluggish  intc'lleet. 

Ihit  Oehlenschlager  could  not  only  witness  and  enjoy,  he 
could  also  interju’et  and  depict.  His  was  that  imagination 
which  is  far  higher  than  the  most  elaborate  efforts  of  fancy. 
Fancy,  as  has  been  said,  is  to  the  imagination  what  the 
mici’oscope  is  to  the  telescope.  It  enables  us  to  si'e  wonders  in 
drops  of  water,  and  glories  of  colour  in  an  insect’s  wing ;  but, 
by  the  aid  of  imagination,  we  can  soar  into  the  wonders  of  space, 
“thread  a  labyrinth  of  worlds,”  and  gaze  on  “  principalities  and 
powers.”  Hy  the  aid  of  this  imagination  a  true  poet  is  able  so 
to  depict  a  state  of  mind  or  feeling  in  his  writings,  as  to  suggest 
a  corresponding  feeling  to  the  mind  of  his  reader.  This  is  done 
not  by  interjections  of  despair,  or  exclamations  of  sorrow,  but  by 
])ainting  the  grief  as  it  actually  exists,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  a  living  picture  of  it  before  the  mind  of  another,  so  as 
powerlidly  to  excite  his  symjiathy.  A  nu're  bookworm,  or 
a  disinterested  student  of  human  nature,  could  nevm*  effect 
this.  Hut  to  ( fehlenschlager’s  praise  it  must  be  admitti'd,  that 
his  was  that  rare  union  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  (jualities; 
so  all-important  in  its  influence  on  the  works  of  an  author. 
A  truly  warm-hearted  and  warm-headed  man  naturally  fuses 
these  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  into  a  living,  combining 
action.  It  has  been  said  of  Hellini,  the  famous  Italian  musician, 
that  in  his  works  thought  and  feeling  always  flow  together;  he 
never  srparatnf  /n'insr/f.  There  ought  to  be  no  resemblance  of 
arbiti’arv  distinctions  between  body,  soul,  and  sjiirit,  in  the  life 
of  an  earnest  whole-hearted  man,  but  a  shake  of  the  head  or  a 
look  of  the  eye  should  embrace  them  all.  It  is  an  unnatural 
divorce  which  would  separate  the  head  and  the  heart,  for  light 
and  love  arc  bosom  friends. 


J/.  Samef  on  Pant  hewn. 


^I.  8ALSSET  OX  PAXTIIEIS^I  * 

\\7E  desire  to  eoiniiieiid  this  admirable  translation  and  edition 
f  T  of  this  tanions  book  to  all,  who  by  the  neeessities  ol  their 
j)rofession,  or  by  their  })ersonal  intelleetiial  tendencies,  and  the 
sev(*re  mental  eomplieations  of  oiir  a^e,  ai’e  brought  into  contact 
witli  discussions  relating  to  the  chief  problem  ol  existence;  these 
volumes  are  executed  with  a  rare  and  thoroughly  cai)able  con- 
Kcientiousness ;  the  title-page  duly  describes  their  actual  value; 
in  fact,  the  reader  of  this  translation  has  some  advantages  over 
the  reader  of  the  French  edition.  Tlie  essay  by  the  translator 
is  ahly  execut(‘d,  and  throws  out  many  jets  of  light  upon  the 
discussion.  This  remark  is  also  ai)plicablc  to  the  very  many 
not('s  oecuiTing  in  tlu'  course  of  the  volumes,  and  the  marginal 
analysis  cond(‘nses  for  “  fast  ”  readers  the  pith  of  a  paragra])li 
or  a  page.  The  translator  is  evidently  a  man  to  whom  the  pro¬ 
found  and  awful  (juestions  of  these  volumes  have  been  for  nianv 
years  an  attractive  study,  and  he  has  brought  the  results  of  his 
reading  to  his  editorial  labours.  As  to  the  work  itself,  a  thi’ill 
of  eag(‘rness  anticipated  its  publication;  the  profound  scholar¬ 
ship,  th(‘  patient  and  laborious  and  painful  earnestness  of  its 
author,  the  sensation  which  in  the  circle  of  his  pupils  these 
gleams  of  impiisitive  spc'culation  or  rejoinder  had  created,  all 
ttauh'd  to  arouse  exceeding  interest  for  the  volumes;  and  then 
th(‘ir  subj(H*t — (okI  n  rsas  Modern  l^intheism — the  one  absorb¬ 
ing  (pK'sticm  among  the  tliinkers  of  the  day, — the  relation  of 
mind  to  tlu'  arch  sophism  of  speculative  and  casuistical  infi- 
d(‘lity — all  this  gives  to  the  work  a  place  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance.  \\  e  con  less  that  to  ns  personally  such  works  are  rather 
intt'iH'sting  as  exhibitions  ot  tlu*  gladiatorial  feats  of  the  human 
intelh‘et  ;  we  stand  stai’th*d  and  amazed,  ])erhaj)s  awi'd,  bv  the 
sjH'ctaeh*  ot  these  arniii*s  ot  giants  eontending  in  the  clouds. 

e  tct‘l  that  this  is  not  the  chiet  means  ot’  extending  the  eni])ire  , 
ot  taith,  at  the  same  time,  even  in  the  regions  of  ])ure  specula¬ 
tion,  wo  are  glad  to  see  tlie  in(*onsistencies  of  rationalism  de- 
monstiatt‘d,  and  the  hosts  ot  Fhvrronism  and  atheism  routed. 


on  hrlnjious  Philosophj/.  ]ty  M.  Emile  Saisset,  Professor 
of  the  History  of  Philosophy  in  the  Faculty  of  Letters  of  Paris. 
lranslate«l,  with  Marginal  Analysis,  Notes,  Critical  Essay,  and 
1  hilosophical  Appendix.  2  vols.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
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/v  it  the  liONiish  CJmrvh  or  Paothrism  ■ 


\s  o  lliiiik  tlu'V  aro  so  most  oiroctiially  in  tliis  book,  tlu'  con¬ 
tribution  ol*  twenty  years  tliou^lit  and  study  to  the  altar  ot‘ 
lH'li(‘t‘.  d'o  in^(‘nuous  and  uin)ri‘judiei‘d  minds  the  tairness  and 
laitlil'ulness  ot*  Saisset  will  be  yery  charming,  and  will  in  truth 
lend  an  additicnial  weight  to  the  ar^imu'nt  ot‘  the  book.  \\  (' 
are  disposed  to  a^ree  with  the  able  and  elo(|U('nt  translator  and 
expositor,  that  ^I.  Saisset  has  been  driwai  in  some  measure  to 
exa<»-^-erate  the  streni»th  ot*  the  sj)h(‘re  ol*  reason  in  l>iyine  things, 
“  to  l)e  told  tliat  to  ludieye  in  (iod  is  just  as  hard  or  t'asy  as  to 
bidieye  in  the  lioman  (diureli,’’  and  “  to  see  a  man  like  M.  Hau- 
tain  exulting  in  the  Kantian  categories  as  the  shit)wreck  ot*  all 
theism  short  ot*  accej>tin^  the  creed  ot*  lV)})e  IMus,  is  to  make 
l)hilosoi)hy  t*eel  that  she  has  a  yested  inttuvst  in  coiujuerinjj; 
eyery  ])ossible  inch  ot*  ground  t*or  liuman  reason.”  We  must 
(piote  the  elo(pient  words  in  ^yhich  the  translator  sums  \ip  our 
ubliji^ations  to  M.  Saisset,  and  reyiews  his  (hdieieiicies : — 


1  have  translated  ^I.  Saisset’s  book  with  an  admiration  of  his  intel¬ 
lectual  power,  of  his  k'arnin^,  and  of  his  inaseuline  elocpieiice,  which 
makes  me  wish  that  my  ilattery  were  worth  his  acceptance.  1  thank 
liini  for  a  noble  testimony  of  reason  to  the  Personality  of  God.  He  has 
drawn  out  ch'arly  the  central  idea  of  Pantheism.  He  has  analysed  its 
meta})]iysics  from  Spinoza  to  Hegel,  gliding  subtilly  idong  its  finest 
threads.  He  has  shown  that  Pantheism  is  founded  ujion  deductions 
from  that  experience  which  it  condemns ;  that  its  vaunted  premisses 
are  word-jugglings,  false  to  the  verge  of  madness;  that  it  promises  the 
soul  an  ocean  of  light  to  lead  into  an  abyss  of  darkness,  without  morality, 
immorttdity,  or  God — lor  its  morality  is  a  fancy,  its  immoitality  is 
death,  and  its  God  is  the  negation  of  (jod.  He  has  done  this  not  mendy 
by  demonstrating  the  impotence  ot  human  reason,  which  might  lead  us 
down  another  abyss,  but  with  metaphysical  good  sense  as  well  as  sub¬ 
tlety,  sliowing  that  God  is  light  as  well  as  darkness,  and  that  reason  has 
its  strength  as  widl  as  its  weaknes.  Nor  have  his  services  ended  here. 
He  has  displayed  to  us  all  the  great  proofs  for  tlie  existence  of  God, 
not  isolated  as  in  Descartes  or  Paley,  not  sneiu'cd  down  with  oli*ensivo 
contcmjh  as  only  suitable  for  childhood,  hut  ring(‘d  together  like  ada¬ 
mant.  The  eye  that  has  been  bloodshot  from  gazing  upon  the  blinding 
snows  of  Scepticism,  or  lilmed  over  with  looking  upon  the  hot  iron  of 
Pantheism,  is  soothed  as  by  the  softness  of  green  iiehls.  1  have  to  thank 
him  too  for  many  lights,  thrown  ujion  nature,  and  upon  the  mind  and 
condition  of  man.  Even  jilter  that  matchless  sentimee  in  which  Pah'y 
joins  together  “  atone  end  of  our  discoveries,  an  intelligent  power  con¬ 
structing  a  ring  of  two  hundred  thousand  miles  diameter  to  surround 
Saturn’s  body,  and  be  suspendtal  like  a  magniticeiit  arch  over  the  heads 
ot  his  inliabitjuits — at  the  other,  bending  a  book(*d  tooth,  conemting 
and  providing  an  appropriate  metdianisiu,  Ibr  the  clasping  and  reehi'^p- 
ing  of  tlie  lilaments  of  the  feather  of  the  humming  birds.”'^*  1  can  turn 
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with  pleasure  to  the  Meditation  in  which  M.  Saisset  binds  together  the 
eighteen  millions  ol  stars  in  the  ^lilky  M  ay,  and  the  bee  upon  the  flow  er. 
Never  have  I  more  clearly  seen,  that 

“  Our  grief  is  but  our  grandeur  in  disguise.” 

Never  has  the  prayer  of  rc'signation  seemed  to  me  more  reasonable  or 
more  l)eautiful.  Never  has  my  own  personality  more  irresistibly  led  me 
to  the  Tersonality  of  (Jod. 

These  great  services  have  some  (pialitications.  If  man,  repelled  by 
intellect,  impelled  by  faith” — as  has  been  so  superbly  said  by  Professor 
Eraser — ici/l  spring  tow  ards  the  Infinite,  it  is  W'ell  that  the  bars  of  his 
cage  should  be  more  securely  padded  than  by  mere  philosophy.  I  w  ould 
ask  the  author  of  this  Essay — Shall  I,  or  any  one  in  a  million,  ever  find 
juace  as  you  Inive  done?  d'he  mer-de-glace  of  the  Infinite  is  covered 
with  myriads  of  ]»hilosophic  insects  that  have  been  carried  up  there 
and  lost.  Jacob  wrestled  one  night,  and  found  a  blessing  at  break  of 
day.  1  must  wrestle  twenty  years,  if  I  am  to  follow'  you,  and  perhaps 
never  say  Teniel  at  the  end.  1  multiply  figures  because  1  am  in  earnest. 
You  have  stretched  a  rope  over  the  river.  With  mighty  muscles  and 
unfailing  feet,  you  have  come  to  shore.  Put  your  hair  is  w'et,  and  your 
garment  saturated  with  s])ray,  and  your  face  is  pale  as  w  ith  the  agony 
of  death.  1  had  rather  pass  over  the  old  bridge  by  wdiich  the  Church 
treads,  than  on  your  strong  shoulders — and  after  all  your  rope  is  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  bridge ! 

You  show  me  the  Personal,  Infinite,  God,  Creator  of  earth  and  heaven. 
Put  there  rises  before  me  the  thought  of  One,  without  Whom  I  suspect 
you  woiild  never  have  told  me  even  that,  and  He  says  what  draws 
me  towards  God,  as  all  the  metaphysics  on  earth,  and  all  the  stars  in 
heaven  never  could  ;  “No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  Me.” 

The  last  sentence  of  your  book  is  a  noble  one.  Let  me  add  five 
words  to  it.  “  The  great  mystery  of  existence,  the  distinction  and 
union  ot  two  personalities,  that  mystery  where  pure  reason  is  con- 
lounded,  w'here  reasoning  has  so  often  gone  astray,  is  no  more  a  mj’stc'iy 
lor  the  soul  wdiich  has  pray'ed.”  The  grand  and  simple  music  of  the 
old  Collects  is  echoing  in  my  heart — and  I  add,  “  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.” 


The  Ixmk  is  a  historical  review'  of  the  generations  of  Theistic 
and  Pantheistic  speculation  during  the  last  century  j  “  it  runs 
soiiK'thing  in  this  w’ay — llegcd  w'hich  was  the  son  of  Schelling, 
which  was  the  s(ui  ol  lichte,  w'hich  was  the  son  of  Kant  'P  as  we 
tiace  up  the  older  names  on  the  tree  we  find  that  the  German 
has  a  diish  ot  Leibnitz,  his  countryman,  a  good  deal  more  of 
Plotinus  the  Alexaiulrian,  but  more  of  Siunoza  the  Jew'.”  Hut 
iigtiin,  how  aie  we  to  account  tor  the  sce])ticism  of  Kant  and  the 
pantheism  of  Hegel  after  Descartes,  Newton,  and  Leibnitz? 
In  presence  ol  the  hideous  phenomenon  of  Pantheism,  the  weak¬ 
ness  and  the  strength  of  the  great  schools  of  Theistic  philosophy 
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.slioukl  be  rigorously  tested,  lor  every  able  metaphysician  seems 
to  dwell  for  a  while  in  a  shrine  of  which  he  is 


Lo  or 
1  me 


*•  The  Priest  who  slays  the  slayer, 

And  must  hiinselt’  be  slain.” 

It  has  been  usual  to  give  to  ]lenedict  Spinoza  the  Jew,  the 
doubtful  honour  of  chief  ancestor  of  the  modern  forms  of 
Pantheistic  thought  ;  but  the  mind  repeats  itself  by  a  singular 
repitition  of  individualities  from  age  to  age,  and  Bayle  long  ago 
demonstrated  that  many  Spinozisms  had  been  anticipated  in 
oriental  myths  and  vagaries.  However  that  may  be,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  web  of  Spinozistic  casuistry  was  woven 
ill  a  marvellous  manner  from  the  Jew’s  own  subtile  brain.  The 
present  day,  which  perhaps  more  than  any  })revious  one, 
ju’oiiounces  just  verdicts  on  the  dead,  seeks  to  rescue  the  name 
of  S])inoza  from  the  concise  judgment  of  Bayle  and  its  ratification 
by  the  Theologians  of  that  age,  that  he  was  one  who  “forsook 
Judaism  and  became  a  systematical  atheist.’^  Perhaps  of  all 
modern  exponents  and  apologists,  the  shade  of  Spinoza  should  be 
most  indebted  to  ^Ir.  ^laurice  for  his  admirable  and  generous 
1‘lucidation  of  his  doctrines.  Saisset  soon  found  that  in  order 
to  comjirehend  the  succession  of  Pantheistic  ideas,  he  must 
familiarize  himself  with  the  mind  of  Spinoza.  Our  readers  are 
aware  that  some  years  since,  he  edited  his  works,  and  gave  to 
tliemthe  benefit  of  an  Introduction.  It  is  very  remarkable  that 
this  tranquil  spirited  and  gentle  Jew',  should  have  won  for 
himself  so  large  a  share  of  obloquy  from  men  of  such  opposing 
convictions.  The  gentle  ^lalebranche,  himself  sufliciently  daring 
in  speculation,  and  perhaps  also  somewhat  responsible  for  the 
sins  of  Spinoza  in  that  way,  calls  him  “  a  w'retch.”  Voltaire 
speaks  of  him  as  “  an  enemy  of  God.”  On  the  contrary,  Novalis 
speaks  of  him  as  “a  mystic  drunk  with  God  and  Schleier- 
maclier  venerated  him  as  a  saint.  Without  subscribing  ourselves 
to  Schleiernuu'her’s  hero  worship,  we  have  little  doubt  that  he 
was  much  nearer  the  mark  than  those  who  denounced  him  as  an 
atheist.  For  very  remarkable  indeed  is  the  difference  often 
noticeable  between  the  speculative  and  the  practical  man,  and 
we  suppose  that  ftwv  of  those  wdio  have  blackened  and  sooted 
over  the  name  of  Spinoza,  led  a  life  so  remarkable  for  modesty — 
for  a  sort  of  ])ious  tranquillity'  and  self-denial ;  certainly'  there 
seems  to  have  been  little  merit  in  his  self-denial,  a  life  of  absorbed 
self-abrogation  was  natural  to  him.  Singularly  and  most 
subtlelv  inquisitive,  when  he  w'as  little  more  than  a  boy',  he 
incurred  the  fearful  excommunication  of  the  Schammatha,  which 
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artiticc  of  abstraction,  by  wbich  they  arc  conceived  of  or  nain^ 
separately;  and  presently  it  follows  iroin  all  tins,  that  the 
universe  is  as  necessary  as  God  ;  it  is  not  a  manitestatioii  ol  God, 
it  is  liis  act;  his  life,  God  liiinself.  AVe  soon  become  aware,  as 
we  read  of  those  daring  expressions,  and  c\cn  shotking  senti¬ 
ments  which  aiHx(‘d  the  brand  of  impiety  upon  the  character  of 
the  writer,  the  Majesty  of  the  Divine  being  is  de^-aded  ;  accord- 
im»‘  to  these  strange  theological  conclusions :  “  God  is  extended, 
vet  he  is  corporeal ;  God  thinks,  and  has  no  understanding ,  God 
is  free  and  active,  and  He  has  no  will/’  AVe  recoil  at  teachings 
so  daring  and  dreadful ;  but  this  is  rantheism ;  and  wherever 
men  avow  a  faith  in  this  cold  and  wretched  dream  vortex,  this 
mav  be  given  as  exactly  the  statement  of  their  intellectual  creed, 
if  they  cannot  subscribe  to  the  above  faith  ;  it  some  instinct  ni 
their  nature  recoils  from  it,  it  they  cannot  ^^lth  the  seienit\  ot 
Spinoza  avow  and  apply  these  particulars  ot  their  leligious  sys¬ 
tem — a  systi'in  as  like  to  ^Vtheisni  as  sleep  is  like  to  death  a 
svstem  in  which  the  imagination  revels  in  a  drunkard  s  dream  of 
delirium  tremens;  then  it  behoves  such  to  cast  about  for  a  more 
shapely  and  reverent  and  consolatory  faith.  In  what  way  Spinoza 
preserved  for  himself*  reverence,  morality,  and  responsiliility,  it 
is  not  necessary  here  to  iiupiire,  it  is  assuredly  the  consecpience 
of  such  a  system,  that  it  defaces  all  that  we  conceive  as  Diviiie 
in  God,  aiid  all  that  is  elevated  and  hoiieful  in  man.  AVe 
have  said  that  Pantheism  is  the  great  heresy  of  our  times.  It 
is  said,  that  “  Science  has  destroyed  for  ever  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  God  and  the  universe;”  the  Pantheist  is  perpetually 
presenting  his  formidable  dilemmas.  Either  God  is  conceived 
as  creating  the  universe  out  of  himself,  or  else  God  creates  the 
universe  in  himself,  and  therefore  the  universe  is  himself;  and 
thus  doubt,  contradiction,  and  sarcasm  prevail  among  all  minds; 
teachers,  of  many  names  and  nations,  scatter  abroad  their  ideas, 
and  fascinate  and  attract  the  unwary.  Spinoza  would  teach  that 
“Nature  is  God  in  extension,  as  the  soul  is  God  in  thought.” 
“  Nature,”  says  Schelling,  “  sleeps  in  the  plant,  dreams  in  the 
animal,  wakens  in  the  man.”  xVgain,  according  to  Kant,  what  we 
call  “  laws  of  nature,  are  really  the  forms  of  our  intelligence,  ap- 
pliiMl  by  us  to  phenomena.”  AVith  Hegel,  again,  “  Tliought  and 
l)eing  are  one.”  “  Put  why  two  words  to  express  one  thing  ?  I^'t 
us  not  say  tliought  and  being,  let  us  say  iJtc  idea.  The  idea,  this 
IS  lleijel  .V  (iod ;  the  development  of  the  idea  here  is  reality,  the 
kmncledye  of  this  develo])ment  here  is  seience.  The  science  of  the 
idea  is  called  loyicT  Our  readers  know  well  the  dogma  of 
Hegelianism,  “The  logical  conception  is  the  absolute  Divine 
conception  itself,  and  the  logical  process  is  the  immediate  exhi- 
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bit  ion  of  God's  solf-detorniiiiation  to  Heing.’'  And  here  is  the 
birth  of  ideologieal  Christianity — “Christ  has  disappeared  in 
person  and  in  iUet.  lie  abides  as  an  idea/’  These,  and  other 
02)inioiis  like  these,  were  grouped  togetlier  by  tMr.  tMansel  several 
years  sinee,  in  lines  of  great  learning,  aeiiteiiess,  and  wit. 

•‘The  liiiul  tluit  produced  one  Kjint  with  ii  K, 

And  many  C’ants  witli  a  ; 

Where  llej^el  tau^lit  to  his  protit  and  fame, 

Tliat  somethin^;  and  notliinj^  were  one  and  the  same ; 

AVhere,  reared  by  Oki'ii’s  j)lastie  liands. 

The  ‘  Internal  Xothinji^  of  Nature’  stands; 

And  'fheologv  sits  on  tier  throne  of  pride. 

As  ‘Arithmetie  personitied 

A\  liere  Fenerhaeh  shows  how  lleli<;ion  hepiu 

I'rom  the  deified  feelin;;s  and  wants  of  man, 

And  tlie  Deity  owned  by  the  mind  retleetivc 
Is  Unman  Conseiousness  made  objective.” 

^leantinic  I'anthoisin  docs  not  always  talk  irreverently,  if  it 
always  talks  dangerously;  the  mystic  is  always  in  danger  ol 
becoming  a  Pant  heist,  always  in  danger  of  losing,  in  the  sense  of 
inlinite  extension,  either  in  himself  or  God,  his  sense  of  person¬ 
ality.  Nor  has  this  infrecpiently  seemed  to  such  the  idtimat*' end 
and  ideal  of  the  soul,  the  dream  of  the  Pagan,  Phoodist,  and 
the  Christian  (luietist.  There  has  been  a  danger  of  this  in 
reaching  Tauler’s  ground  of  the  soul,  “  the  calm,  slumbering, 
silent,  incomprehensihle,  divine  darkness,”  of  Proclus ;  there  is 
abundant  danger  lest  in  the  desire  to  reach  or  to  sustain  the 
sense  of  farness,  by  which  man  measures  the  immensity  of  his 
own  nature,  he  is  led  to  jdunge  into  the  barren  desert,  the  great 
Zahara  of  existence,  that  immense  realm  where,  if  it  is  true,  he 
beholds  iiidetinite  extension  around  him, — it  is  the  extension  of 
a  ])ainful,  solitary,  metalic  heaven  and  metalic  earth  ;  where  in 
existence  he  yet  beholds  no  sign  of  life — in  shrub  or  flower,  or 
animal  or  soul — and  where  he  too  at  last  resigns  himself  to  the 
universal  sterility,  cheating  himself  into  the  belief  in  his  own 
resignation,  in  the  necessaiy  ahsorpt ion  of  life  into  the  necessity 
of  the  unfeeling  all  those  whose  sense  of  life  is  so  vigorous,  as 
to  enable  them  to  respire  freely  in  the  midst  of  sucli  a  desolation, 
are  miracles.  The  sense  of  existence  perhaj)s  sustains  them,  as 
the  Hindoo  was  sustained  ;  “  I  myself  never  not,  nor  thou, 
nor  all  the  ])rinces  of  the  earth  ;  nor  shall  we  ever  hereafter 
’cease*  to  be;”  hut  since  a  sense  of  existence  is  a  drc'arv  desolation 
of  thought,  from  which  the  spirit  may  he  conceived  as  cheerfully 
flying  to  suicide  in  its  madness,  if  that  could  only  break  the 
spell  of  its  intense  misery  ;  and  reaching  this  state,  it  does  not 
seem  indeed  that  the  mood  of  thought  presents  a  case  or  shade 
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()t‘ sontiinont,  to  it  a  pretbrciicc  over  tlic  iiiost  ai*iil  Atlie- 

ism.  Wliili*  wo  have  lol’t  altoii^otlior  out  ot  view,  that  daring 
hlaspliomy  ofthou^dit  in  wliich  tlio  disciplos  ol‘  Spinoza  niio-ht 
imluljro,  ''0  reooil  from  tlio  vorv  illustrations  resorted  to,  for  the 
piir|H)se  of  imat^ining;’  tlie  folly  of  the  thought.  IJayle  takes  one 
of  these  strange  illustrations,  for  the  purpose  of  elueidating  the 
madness  of  Spinozism.  Lt‘t  us  su])pose,  for  awhile,  that  a  lump  of 
gold  has  the  i)ower  to  convert  itself  into  plates,  dishes,  eandlc- 
stieks,  porringers,  it  will  not  be  distinet  from  those  plates  and 
dishes ;  and  if  it  he  further  said,  that  it  is  an  uneom2)ounded 
lump,  it  must  be  all  in  eaeh  plate  and  in  each  eandlestiek,  for  if 
it  was  not  all  in  eaeh  of  them,  it  would  have  divided  itself  into 
several  piee(‘s,  and  therehue  it  would  be  eomposed  of  parts, 
whieh  is  contrary  to  the  supposition.  These  reciprocal  and 
convertible  propositions  w'ould  be  true.  The  candlestick  is  the 
lump  (d*  gold,  the  lumi)  of  gold  is  the  candlestick.  The  candle¬ 
stick  is  the  whole  him])  of  gold,  the  whole  lump  of  gold  is  the 
candlestick.  This  is  the  image  of  the  God  of  Spinoza;  he  has 
the  power  to  convert  or  to  modify  himself  into  an  Earth, a  moon, 
a  sea,  a  tree,  and  he  is  absolutely  one  and  without  any  composi¬ 
tion  of  ])arts,  and  thereibre  it  may  be  allirmed,  that  the  earth 
is  (hkI,  the  moon  is  (lod,  the  earth  is  wdiolly  God,  the  moon  is 
so  too  ;  that  God  is  the  earth,  that  God  is  the  moon,  that  God 
is  wholly  the  earth,  that  God  is  wholly  the  moon.  All  this 
is  shocking,  but  it  may  be  feared  that  this  is  but  a  fair  state¬ 
ment  ot  Spinozism,  and  of  most  forms  of  Iknitheism.  To  be  a 
candlestick  is  only  a  manner  of  being  pewter;  the  motions  of 
bodies  and  tlu'  thoughts  of  men  are  oidy  a  mode  of  being  God. 
However  they  may  save  themselves  either  Irom  irrevei’ence 
towards  (lod  or  themselves,  w’e  know  not ;  if  they  have  reached, 
hv  the  subdued  mind,  the  state  of  a  lamp  standing  in  a  ])lace 
without  wind,  nevei*  weaving,  hut  always  shining;  there  are  few 
who  hw  tlu‘ir  ludd  upon  the  intiinte  and  absolutely  per¬ 
sonal  (u)d,  w’ho  do  not  find  that  all  things  moral  and  immortal 
crumble  in  ])ieces,  hy  their  remorseless  process  and  victorious 
analysis,  and  hence  it  becomes  the  duty  of  minds  able  to  climb 
so  tai  to  pierce  to  those  heights  of  frigid  intelligence,  even  to 
iinticipate  the  excursions  ot  adventurous  spirits,  wdio  ])erhaps 
little  dream  ot  the  perilous  path  along  wdiich  they  wdll  have  to 
ascend,  who  elimh  to  a  sutheient  height  above  the  snow'  line,  to 
|>('rish,  hut  who  do  not  advanee  suthciently  far  into  the  realm  of 
])ui  e  b(*ing  and  reason,  to  see  to  read,  and  comprehend  the  divine 
s(  a  t  ottnng.N,  it  is  a  p)od  work  to  ])hick  the  most  rc  viTcnt 
and  mystical  nature,  Irom  the  devouring  fascinations  of  this 
glittering  and  ludeterminate  experiment  of  attempting  U<  sus- 
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tain  a  s])iritnal  lilb  bonoatli  a  inotapliysioal  air-pump.  Thoro 
are  tUlior  reasons  Ibr  these  remarks;  the  arguments  both  in 
favour  ol*  the  soienoe  of  natural  thecdoj^y  and  against  it,  have 
assumed  a  meta])hysieal  and  jiantheistie  eliaiaoter;  on  tlie 
one  liand,  tlie  abstract  ions  of  Oken,  and  tlie  sjieeulations 
of  Darwin  alike  incline  many  minds  to  this  state  of  thought. 
On  the  other,  there  has  been  a  dis])osition  in  many  minds  to  give 
upas  insecure  the  reasonings  ot  Jhdi'v;  and  ol  (darke,  it  has 
bcHUi  well  said,  that  the  whole  demonstration  of  Glarke  amounts 
to  this,  “  there  can  he  no  existence  without  a  cause,  therefore 
there  Juirr  been  an  existence  without  a  cause.”  histon 
was  a  very  inferior  man  to  Glarke,  hut  no  doubt  heex])ressed  a 
most  satisfactory  statement  when,  pointing  to  a  nettle,  he  told 
the  cc'lehrated  author  of  the  “  Ivssay  on  the  being  and  attributes 
of  (lod,”  that  it  contaiiu'd  a  better  eviihuice  lor  the  (‘xisttuice  of 
a  Deity,  than  all  his  metaphysics.  Jhit  Paley,  the  master  of 
this  field,  has  not  fared  better  in  the  hands  of  many,  than  the 
meta])hysician.  It  is  said,  that  his  leading  argument  I'nHpiently 
involves  a  prtitio  prinvipn.  AV  hen  ho  says,  that  there  eannot 
be  design  without  a  designer,  (‘ontrivance  without  a  contriver, 
he  takes  for  granted,  it  is  said,  that  which  he  should  ])rove. 
The  atheist  allirms,  that  in  the  series  of  events  which  we  observe 
in  nature,  there  is  neither  design  nor  contrivance,  and  this 
uilirmation  cannot  he  disj)roved  by  the  contrary  allirmation  of 
the  athiest,  that  design  and  contrivance  exist.  Is  there 
contrivance?  Is  there  design?  No  doubt  many  look  with  awe 
on  the  ('liminating  ])owers  in  nature,  and  the  self- regulating 
forces  and  vitalities  which  seem  to  be  assumed  in  Air.  DarwiiPs 
discoveries,  as  an  attempt  to  bring  to  the  bar  of  human 
thought  and  judgment  once  more  the  idea  of  a  ])ersonal, 
creating,  active  God.  Jjord  Paeon  said,  ‘a  little  philosoj)hy  makes 
men  atheists;’  and  thus  again  we  see  in  the  prevalence  of  this 
school  of  thought,  the  necessity  of  such  a  work  as  that  before  us. 

AI.  Saisset  was  comju'lled  to  the  course  of  sc'Vi're  study, 
analvsis,  and  thought,  through  which  he  has  passed,  by  hearing 
more  than  on(‘  ])i'elate,  in  his  (’harg(',  more  than  one  jin'acher 
from  his  ])ulpit,  exclaim  “  Petween  J*anthc‘ism  and  tin*  lioinan 
C’atholic  faith  there  is  no  internu'diate  ])osition  ;”  we,  on  tluM*on- 
trarv,  took  occasion  some  time  since,  in  a  review  of  Dalgairns’ 
work  on  the  Holy  Gommunion,  to  show  how  essentially  the 
faith  of  Pome  cultivates  the  most  arrant  and  vulgar  l*antheism; 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  taught,  helic'vcMl,  and  rec(*iv(‘d 
into  the  mind,  leaves  no  refuge.  “  The  peojile  throng  to  the 
altar,  the  ])riest  in  a  low  voice,  repeats  the  blessed  words,  and 
giv(‘s  to  each  his  God  !”  The  Pa))ist  even  demands  that  in  modern 
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tluM^rios  iiuittor  sliall  l)o  revised  in  order  to  immense 

(MUieession  to  faith:  and  is  there  any  possibility  in  holding  ^leh 
iiuuist rolls  do<::ma  of  escaping  without  “detaein"  the  ideaot  uod, 
and  Clod  iK'eoines  that  Kxtensiini  or  Knianation  whieh  1  antheists 
lik(‘  to  regard  him  as  beinp;;  it  is  a  shocking*  materialism;  but 
when  we  are  told  that  the  Homan  Catholie  doj^ma  is  the  onl\ 
salvation  Irom  the  l^intheism,  so  far  are  ^^c  lioni  percci^ing  it, 
that  we  eannot  even  understand  why  it  should  be  so 
repulsive  to  the  Homanist  mind.  **  Tt  is  an  absuid  tliinpj’,  savs 
Dalj^Mirns,  “  to  say  that  the  ever-blessed  doctrine  of  transub- 
staiitiation  is  a  jdiysieal  impossibility,  for  in  terms  of  modern 
science,  the  fact  may  be  stated  thus : — God,  by  his  omnipotent 
])owi‘i\  takes  away  the  forces  whieh  compose  bread  and  wine, 
and  substitutes  for  them  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus,  still 
miraculously  causinji^  the  body  to  remain.  At  the  same  time, 
he  takes  away  (‘xtension  from  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord,  so 
that  no  obstacle  rcmiains  to  his  being  on  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  altars  at  oiu'e  in  Cdiristendom ! 

M.  S  aisset  has  evidently  given  the  most  careful  elaboration, 
to  the  develojiment  of  the  system  of  licibnitz.  Perhaps  he 
regards  the  answers  furnished  and  suggested  by  that  magnifi¬ 
cently  rich  and  fruitful  mind  as  most  likely  to  furnish  the 
answer  of  the  reason  to  the  casuistry  of  the  Pantheist.  Leib¬ 
nitz  discovered  alike  in  (\irtesianism  and  Spinozism,  one  radical 
defe(‘t.  d'he  r(‘duction  of  matter  to  mere  extension  proclaimed 
the  passivity  of  substances ;  the  same  passivity  characterised  the 
human  soul ;  activity  was  the  principle  entirely  forgotten,  he 
thinks,  by  S])inoza,  which  must  be  sulistituted  for  the  cold  phan¬ 
tom  glare  of  Pantheism.  “It  is,''  said  “Leibnitz  by  monads 
that  S])inozism  is  destroyed,"  these  monads  arc  not  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  atoms.  They  are  atoms  of  substance,  in  other 
words,  vital  units,  forces  universally  diffused,  whieh  in  their 
unequal  ptu’fection  in  the  variety  of  their  degrees,  in  the  scries 
ot  their  evolutions,  in  the  continuous  gradations  of  their  kinds, 
make  u])  the  drama  of  the  creation,  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  ath\\art  the  immensity  of  time  and  space.  Active  force 
is  the  central  power  of  the  system  of  Leibnitz.  Every  substance 
is  a  ton  e,  and  I'very  force  is  by  its  very  nature  aeti^T ;  he  was 
(h'sirous  of  sh(»wing  how  in  the  sphere  of  his  thought  he  touched 
all  that  was  worthy  in  antecedent  and  ancient  philosophies;  he 
praises  Plato  for  having  conceived  “  the  Divine  intellect  as\he 
region  ot  ideas,  and  defends  Malehranehe  against  Locke  for 

V  place  of  minds,  as  space  is  that  of 

bodies.  M  ith  the  calm  majesty  of  a  giant  intelligence,  Leib¬ 
nitz  grapi>les  with  every  question  in  this  range  of  thought. 


Motion  a  higher  Proof  of  Deity  than  Primshni.  (J-i 

M.  Saissot  iiidoed  sav!^,  “Had  lie  intended  to  satisfy  liiinseH’ 
eoinpletely  upon  all  these  didieult  questions,  he  would  not,  in 
niy  opinion,  have  been  a  really  great  philoso])her,’^  hut  certainly 
many  of  the  most  difiieult  questions  do  receive  at  his  hands, 
if  not  solution,  vet  so  wise  and  clear  a  satisfaction  of  statement, 
that  their  difficulty  docs  seem  to  recede ;  and  many  minds  will 
rc'ceive  from  ^I.  8aisset\s  exposition  a  very  delightful  edifica¬ 
tion.  We  see  how  in  his  clear  vivid  presentation,  that  not 
extension,  but  motion,  furnishes  the  profoundest  pr(X)f  of  Deity. 
As  the  body  exists  and  lives  by  the  infinite  and  innumerable 
globules  of  blood  which  freshen  the  frame,  so  to  him  the  infi¬ 
nite  immaterial  monads  gave  life  and  force  to  the  whole  system 
of  the  universe.  We  will  present  our  readers  with  a  nobh* 
])assage,  which  finely  contrasts  the  religion  of  the  system  of 
Leibnitz  with  tlie  irreligiousness  of  Spiuozism. 

In  fact y  spirits  are  the  substances  tchich  are  most  capable  of  being  per¬ 
fected  y  and  their  perfections  have  this  peculiarity  that  they  hinder  one 
a  not  hr  least  y  or  rather  that  they  mutually  assist  each  other  ;  for  the  most 
virtwms  can  alone  be  the  most  perfect  friends.  Whence  it  inunifestly 
follows  that  (lod,  whose  dealings  always  tend  to  the  greatest  perfection 
in  general,  will  have*  the  greatest  perfection  in  general,  will  have  the 
greatest  care  for  8})irits,  and  will  give  to  them,  not  only  in  general,  but 
even  to  each  one  of  them  in  j)articular,  the  most  perfection  which 
harmony  will  permit.  It  may  be  said  that  God,  in  so  far  as  lie  is  a 
spirit,  is  the  origin  of  existences;  otherwise,  if  He  wanted  will  to 
choose  the  best,  there  would  be  no  reason  for  one  possibility  existing 
preferably  to  others.  Thus,  the  quality  which  God  possesses  of  being 
Himself  a  spirit  goes  before  all  other  considerations  which  He  can  have 
in  respect  of  creatures.  Spirits  only  are  made  in  His  image,  as  if  of 
His  race,  or  as  children  of  His  house,  since  they  only  can  serve  Him 
freely,  and  knowingly  act  in  imitation  of  the  Divine  nature.  One 
spirit  alone  is  worth  more  than  a  whole  tvorld,  since  it  not  only  expresses 
that  worldy  but  knows  it  alsOy  and  is  governed  in  it  as  God  ordei's.  8o 
that  it  seems,  that  wdiilst  every  substance  expresses  the  universe,  other 
substances  express  the  world  rather  than  God,  but  spirits  express  God 
rather  than  the  world.  And  this  noble  nature  of  spirits,  which  makes 
them  approach  as  near  to  the  Divinity  as  is  possible  for  mere  creatures, 
brings  it  to  pass  that  God  derives  from  them  intinitely  more  glory  than 
from  other  creatures,  or  rather  other  beings  only  afford  to  spirits 
grounds  for  glorifying  Him.  This  is  why  that  moral  quality  of  God, 
which  makes  Him  Lord  or  King  of  spirits,  concerns  Him,  so  to  say, 
personally,  in  quite  a  singular  w^ay.  It  is  in  this  way  that  He  human¬ 
izes  Himself — that  He  is  willing  to  suffer  anthropologies,  and  that  Ho 
enters  into  relation  with  us  as  a  prince  with  his  subjects.  And  this 
consideration  is  so  dear  to  Him,  that  the  happy  and  flourishing  state  of 
His  empire,  w’hich  consists  in  the  greatest  possible  felicity  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  becomes  the  highest  of  His  laws.  For  happiness  is  to  persons 
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what  perfection  is  to  beings.  And  if  the  first  principle  of  the  existence 
of  the  phtfsical  world  is  the  determination  to  give  it  the  greatest  perfection 
which  lie  can,  the  first  design  of  the  moral  world,  or  the  city  of  God, 
which  is  the  noblest  part  of  the  universe,  must  be  to  spread  over  it  the 
greatest  possible  felicity.  We  must  not,  therefore,  doubt  that  God  has 
80  ordered  all  that  spirits  may  not  only  live  for  ever — which  cannot  fail 
to  he  the  ease — hut  that  th«*y  may  always  preserve  their  moral  quality, 
80  that  His  city  may  lose  no  person,  as  His  world  loses  no  substance. 

The  anci<*nt  philosophers  were  but  very  impe  rfectly  eicejuainted  with 
these  important  truths.  Jesus  Christ  alone  has  expressed  them  divinely 
welt,  and  in  a  manner  so  clear  and  familiar  that  the  lowest  intellects  have 
conceived  them.  Tlius  His  gospel  has  entirely  changed  the  face  of 
human  affairs.  He  has  acepiainted  us  with  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or 
that  p(‘rfect  republic  of  souls,  which  deserves  the  title  of  the  city  of 
God,  and  whose  admirable  laws  He  has  revealed  to  us.  He  {done  lias 
made  us  see  how  much  God  loves  us,  and  with  what  exactitude  He  has 
provided  for  {ill  which  concerns  us :  tlmt  caring,  as  He  does,  for  the 
8parn)ws,  He  will  not  ni'gleet  re.asonable  cre;dures,  who  are  infinitely 
dearer  to  Him;  tlnit  all  the  hairs  of  our  head  are  numbered:  that 
heiiven  and  ejirth  shall  pass  away,  rather  than  the  word  of  God,  and 
that  which  belongs  to  the  economy  of  our  salvation;  that  God  has  more 
rcgjinl  for  th(‘  lowest  nitionid  soul  than  for  the  whole  machine  of  the 
m.iterijd  world;  that  we  should  not  fear  those  who  c:ui  destroy  the 
body,  blit  cannot  hurt  our  souls,  since  (Jod  only  can  nnike  them  happy 
or  misi'rable,  and  tlnit  the  souls  of  the  righteous  are  hidden  in  the 
shadow  of  His  hand  from  all  the  revolutions  of  the  universe,  nothin" 
hut  God  only  ludiig  abb*  to  act  upon  them  ;  that  none  of  our  iictions  is  for¬ 
gotten;  that  all  is  reckoned,  down  to  our  idle  words  and  to  a  cup  of 
water  well  hestowtul :  timilly,  that  all  must  work  together  for  the 
greatest  good  of  the  righteous;  that  the  righteous  shall  shine  forth  as 
the  sun,  and  that  neitlier  our  senses  nor  our  minds  have  ever  tasted 
aught  that  {ipprotiches  the  happiness  which  God  has  laid  up  for  them 
win)  love  Him. 


What  can  philosophy  know  of  this  happiness  of  the  future  life? 
Nothing  definite,  ;inswers  Leibnitz;  for  the  domain  of  reason  does  not 
extend  so  far.  Jtut  reason  can  assure  us  that  the  future  state  of  the  soul 
will  not  be  a  condition  of  immobilility,  of  idle  and  barren  contemplation. 
How  can  the  soul  lose  its  essences  whicli  is  activity  ;  and  itshiw,  which 
is  ])rogiess.''  and  how,  it  it  were  linite,  and  developed  itself  in  time, 
couhl  it  jitteiin  and  possess  its  i*ternal  and  infinite  ideal?  “Thus,  our 
h.ippiness  will  never  consist,  and  cannot  consist,  in  a  full  enjoyment, 
wheie  there  would  1)3  nothing  more  to  desire,  and  which  would  stupefy 

the  spiiit,  but  in  a  perpetual  progress  to  new  pleasures  and  new 
perfections.” 


Spinoza  had  indeed  asserted  that  “Aye  feel  that  wo  are  eter¬ 
nal.  hut  ininioi  t{dit\  was  no  part  of  his  system,  on  the  contrary, 
he  Imd  expressly  deelaivd  that  jifter  org^iinic  dissolution  neither 
imagination  noi  memory  ean  exist.  On  the  contrary,  we 
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sot'  lu>\v  Loihiiit//  solit'iiio  of  motion — of  tlit‘  A'.r  ih^nfa — tlio 
imit'r  hnv,  oarrios  forward,  tin*  ar^ainit'iil  of  immortality. 

ddit'  ooiisidt'ratioii  of  tlit'  topics  which  ahsorht'tl  tin*  life  ami 

ilioimlit  of  l!it‘  mauiiiticciit  inttdlt'ctual  ^^td/ftnrcH  wliosc  iiamt's 

wt‘  havt'  montioiK'd,  is  imh't'd  awiiil,  thtw  livt'tl  tar  ri'movt  tl  ami 

dwidt  ajiart  iVtnn  all  tiu'  ordiiiarv  sympalliics  of  tlu'ir  race  ;  they 

respirt'd  in  tht'  lu'avi'iis  of  pure  intclli^t'iict',  the  cold  ami  lolty 

licavtMis,  where  sensuous  tdriiis  and  imiiressions  never  east 

their  shadow  or  project  their  forms  ;  they  interro«^ated  the  ])uro 

reason.  Two  names  representative  olOur  Aiiij^liean  philosojihy 

wt*  could  have  wished  to  have  lound  a  plata'  in  the  elaborate 

discussions  of  these  volumes — David  1 1  uiiie  and  llishop  Ih'rkelt'y. 

M.  Saisset  has  j^avtui  a  distini’-uished  place,  oi‘  course,  to  a  etin- 

sideratioii  oi’tht'  thoimht  ol’tJod  in  the  svstt'iii  ot  Aewtoii.  That 

^  ^ 

distinguished  and  most  illustrious  man  is  espt'cially  intert'stin«>’ 
to  us  in  such  discussions  as  thest‘,  from  tin'  homat»v  lit'  rt'iidt'ivtl 
to  the  ])owt'r  ami  wisdom  ol‘ tilt' ( hvattu* :  and  in  him  we  iiml  tht‘ 
loliit'st  scit'iict'  iimlini;-  tlu'  faith  ol*  eommoii  stmse  at  the  eml  t)f 
all  its  marvt'llous  ealculat ions.  I'o  him,  too,  inlinitt'  space  was  a 
sort  .scusin'iam  t)f  (Jod,  by  whicli  ht'  ])t‘rceivt‘d  all  the  objects 
t>f  nat urt‘.  lit'  indct'tl  walkt'tl a  diz/ytdiir;  ami  sonit' havt'  recoiled 
with  ft'ar  IVom  his  somewhat  teaidui  argaiment,  that,  while  there 
are  no  jiarts  in  the  substaiiee  t)f  tbul — a  substance  which,  like 
all  tdht'rs,  is  absolutt'ly  unknown  to  us,  yt't  tinit' and  space  are  to 
bt'  conceivt'd  as  attributes  t)f  (  iod.  This  is,  indeed,  the  ivlatitm  oi‘ 
that  bold  ima^^-t'  ol*  his  we  have  tpiott'd  just  now,  and  which, 
Saisset  tints  clearly  in  the  Ibllowing-  wortls  : — 

Here  is  the  suhstaiicc  of  this  theory.  Jiiliiiitt',  independent  of  hodies, 
ininiutahle  as  it  is,  space  is  not  a  heiii^  by  itself.  It  is  a  iiecessaiy 
attrilaite  of  (Jod.  So  with  duration.  We  niiist  distinguish  between 
relative  and  absolute'  duration.  All  beings  in  this  woibl  have  a  ci'i  taiii 
duration,  'riiey  live  a  day,  a  year,  a  centuiy.  lint  as  all  bodies,  great 
or  small,  ai’c  sitnati'd  in  a  space  which  encloses  and  stretclu's  beyond 
them,  so  all  particular  durations  are  like  the  fugitive  waves  of  an  eter¬ 
nal  rivc'r,  which  has  no  foundation-bead  ami  no  mouth,  wbieb  ]u-ecedes, 
d(‘Vours,  and  survives  all.  Take'  away  the  Ixdngs  of  this  world.  Inti- 
nite  space  and  inlinite  duration  i<  one  (d‘  11  is  modes  of  e.xistence — 
eternity,  but,  if  it  be  so,  the  ]»res(*pce‘  of  (Jod  in  the  universe'  aj)p(‘ars 
in  a  new  liglit.  Space*,  whieli  e'ulblds  and  jiene'trate  s  all  bodies,  be-ing 
sometbing  of  (Iod,  be-ing  (Iod  llimse'If,  it  ibllows  that  (Iod  is  present  to 
the  unive*rse,  not  only  hy  llis  <*rcative  and  j)reserving  ]»r>we*r,  but  with 
an  ediectual  and  sub.>tanlial  jiresemce.  Tims  we*  earn  ex])lain  state*me'nts 
wbieb  otbeiwise  appear  ineoneedvable* that  (Jod  knows  all  tilings; 
that  lie*  is  jircse'iit  to  tbe  commonest  and  lowest  beings;  “the  hairs  of 
ourlu'ad  (as  Scrijiture  says)  are  all  numbered  and  that  “  (Iod  .se*an;b- 
e'tb  the  bear!  and  tin;  le-ins.’’  In  fact,  (Iod  porceive's  bodie-s,  as  tlir 
.ii  l,^ .  \ «!i.  \ .  r 


J/.  Sdis'sef  on  Panthci^ni. 


hiiiiiuii  soul  prcsfiit  ill  the  hraiii  pcTceivos  the  iriipro>sioii3  of  bodies,  <i 
process  which  is  the  feeble  hut  fiiithful  image  of  the  Divine  perception. 
Tor  space  is  in  some  sort  tlie  svnsoriutn  of  God,  as  the  brain  is  a  petty 
seiisorium,  sensortuluniy  while  sjiace  is  so  upon  a  grand  scale. 

The  IragiiKUitaiy  way  in  which  we  Iiave  toiielied  upon  the 
tojiies  of  th(‘S(‘  volimies,  and  the  volumes  tliemselves,  prevents 
mil*  n‘len*nc(‘ to  many  of  tludr  admirable  passag-es.  The  second 
volunuMs  oeenpied  greatly  by  nu'ditations,  in  which  tlie  pliiloso- 
ph(*r  lises  into  the  region  ol‘  pii'ty  upon  such  themes  as  tlie 
following  : —  “  Is  tlunv  a  (iod^’^  “Is  (lod  accessible  to  reason 
“(hi  Providence  in  tin' universe,^’  and  “On  Providence  in  ^lan,’^ 
and  on  “  Ibdig-ion  and  so,  at  the  close  of  his  loftv  train  of 
ni(Mlitativ(‘  ri'asoning,  th(‘  writer  consoles  liimsidf  and  his  readers 
with  th('  bh'ssedness  of  jirayt'r,  and  the  thought  of  the  recon- 
cil(*abh‘iu‘ss  (d*  Providmua*  and  prayer;  the  immutability  of  the 
hivim*  laws  did  not  himh'r  tlu'  prayers  of  Malabranche,  and 
L(‘il)nitz,  and  X(‘Wton.  'fiau',  Ood  acts  by  a  general  will,  but 
consider  all  that  is  compr('h(‘nd(.‘d  in  that  will. 

God,  from  all  eternity,  li  es  embraced  the  course  of  ag(‘s ;  all  is  bound 
together  in  llis  designs,  lie  knows  all  causes  and  their  effects,  lie 
has  eo-ordained  them  in  llis  plan.  God  knows  that  such  a  creature,  at 
such  a  minute  oii  such  a  globe,  will  seek  a  help  necessary  to  his  weak¬ 
ness.  lie  has  prepared  it  for  him  beforehand.  Our  prayers,  our  wants, 
our  sighs,  and  our  tears  are  eternally  before  llis  eyes,  and  lie  takes 
note  of  them  as  lb'  deems  best. 

It  is  thus  “tlu*  good  man  ol  the  house*’’  lunigsnpthe  answers, 
like  a  key  in  tlu*  hallid’his  Pr(»vi(U‘nct*,  saying,  at  sueli  an  hour, 
on  such  a  day,  it  will  Ik*  calh'd  tor  to  open  that  secret  room 
of  bh'ssi'dness :  and  in  fact,  prayer  reveals  toman  at  once  his 
own  |K‘rsonality,  and  tlu*  [K*rsonality  ol  (iod.  This  assures  him 
that  the  Intinite*  is  our  all.  It  is  not  a  mere  mighty  phantom, 
tlu*  flash  of  tlu*  eandh*  of*  tlu*  c</o  upon  the  pretty  window  pane  of 
tlu*  consciousness,  niistak(*n  for  the  lightning  shining  alon<»*  the 
heav(*ns.  in  a  striking  s(*nl(*nct*  the  translator  savs  in  his  Kssav, 
“ho  not  those  mysterious  sounds  announce  to  me  the  infinite 
as  surely  as  tlu*  voi(*c  of  the  sea  behind  the  sandhills  announce 
to  nie  the  (*xit  hence  of  its  waters,  though  1  cannot  catch  their 
glimnu'rings  h(*hin(l  the  barrier  over  which  thev  murmur.^’ 


Vl/ril<  )U(i  II  this  hook  iscalh'da  momoir,  it  is  soarcoly  that,  it 
ri'ads  vathor  liko  tlio  passionate'  I'mioral  oration  of  an  ('iithusi- 
astic  iVit'iid;  it  loivstalls,  althoni»h  it  doi's  not  anticipate',  the  more 
formal  memoirs  dictated  by  the  Ahhc  in  the'  agonie's  of  his 
(h'ath-he'd.  We  tniau'd  with  e'xeerdin;^-  inte'ie'st  to  the  hook. 
Sii'  li  a  man  as  kacordaiiH'  pivseiits  ve'iy  spe'cial  e*laims  to  oh- 
se'rvation,  and  even  to  admiration.  Wdie'ii  he  dic'd,  tlu'  Satunhn/ 
Urririr,  witli  a  malicionsiu'ss  all  its  own,  tortnre'd  some  ol*  the 
words  of  the  orator  to  prononnc'e  its  ve'rdict  upon  him,  as  “one 
e)idy  not  monsti’ons,  he‘e*aiise  ludicrous;  ”  it  ic'pre'si'iite'd  him  as 
siu'akini*'  ol‘  human  ivason  as  the  “  daiiiihte'r  of  nothin^*.”  “  A 
powe'r  which,  originating  in  the'  di'inon,  is  ine'ompatihle  with 
iaith,  which  is  e)f  (lod.’^  It  is  very  ph’asant,  and  some'what 
e'ompliine'utaiT  to  the  ediai’jieter  oi'  tin'  SdlKnliit/  A'cr/Vvr,  that 
the'se  thin»>’s  were  said  hy  Lacordaire',  not  oi‘  human  re'ason  at 
all,  hut  of  rationalism,  which  is  a  ve'iy  dilleri'iit  thini>-.  Monta- 
lemhert  write's  with  an  e'nthnsiasm  and  1‘riendshij)  so  lervid,  and 
withal  he  write's  so  thoroii^'ldy  like'  a  (htholie',  that  we'  may  he 
excused  il*  onr  admiration  doe's  not  ke'C})  ])ace  wit h  his;  hut  there 
are  points  in  the'  eharae'ter  and  work  of  Lae'ordaii’e',  whie'h  I’ro- 
te'stant  as  well  as  (  atholie*  may  admire.  \\  he'ii  twe'uty  thou¬ 
sand  pe'ople  ^'athcre'd  round  his  remains,  in  his  monastie*  re'tivat 
at  Sore'ze,  a  jioor  weunan  ])]'onoune'e'd  pe'i’haps  the'  iiiu'st  i'une'ral 
oration,  whe'ii  she  said  “  We  had  akinn',  and  we'  luive'  lost  him.” 
A  ^re'at,  eloepient,  singularly  impulsive',  anel  fre'e'  nature,  he 
lilh'd  for  a  eonsieh'rahh'  time',  a  huge'  s])ace',  e‘S])e'e*iaIly  in  the 
thought  e)f  the' yeumg  inte'llige'iit  minded*  h'i'ance',  e)r  e)l*  Paris, 
whie'h  is  all  that  h'rane'e  se'e'ins  to  have  oi*  h'rane'e'.  He'  was 
horn  the'  he'ginning  e)l*lhis  e*entnrv,  about  tlu'  ve'ar  lS()‘j  we'  sup¬ 
pose'  ((’ount  ele  Montalemhert  eloe's  not  e'onde'se'e'iiel  imu'h  toelate'S 
in  his  me'inoir).  1  le' was  the' son  e>l' a  village' ele)e*tor,  hrought  up 
hy  a  pious  motlu'r.  He  lost  his  faith  at  e'olh'ge',  hee*ame‘  a  eh'ist  ; 
at  the  same  time'  the  passionate'  love  lor  liherty  and  l*re'e'  insti¬ 
tutions,  e'spc'e'ially  e*haracte'ristie*  e)f  the  minel  ol*  Prance'  at  that 
time,  hung  round  Ids  soul  tliose  ge'iu'rous  illusions,  anel 
pellet  rat  e'el  him  with  those'  nohle  e-onvicl  ieens,  whie'h  pe'i'liaps 

Momoir  (tf  the  JhJte  haconlan'e.  Jly  the'  (’oiint  de*  ^toiitale'iuhe'rt, 
oiu'  of  the'  forty  e)f  the'  l*'re'iich  Academy.  Aulliori/cd  'I’l'ans- 
lalie>ii.  Uichard  Be-utle-y. 
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assislotl  in  the  work  oriiis  salvation,  anti  certainly  never  descrtt'd 
him.  In  nawals  and  in  manners  he  seems  to  lunx'  been  always 
pure,  and  al  al)ont  tin*  a^e  ol*  twenty  he  became  the  subject  of 
convt'rsion;  henscd  to  say,  that  ot'it  “neither  man  nor  book  wasthe 
instriimtait  ;  a  siiddtai  and  s(‘cret  stroke  ot*  grace  opened  his  evt‘s 
to  the  nothingness  of  irreligion  in  a  single  day  he  became  a 
believer,  ami  wislied  to  become  a  priest,  and  he  liencefortli 
waIK(‘ I  along  a  distinct  and  dignitied  path  in  harmony  with  tlu‘ 
convictions  ol  tliat  day.  ludbre  this  he  had  passed  his  college 
course,  and  tpialiiit'd  himsell  lor  a  barrister, — a  tpialilication  of 
.some  importance  to  liim  belbre  long,  lie  beciime  ii  Seminarist 
ol  St.  Sulpi(a‘,  Wiis  ordiiiiUMl  ])riest  in  IS*J7 — (  V)nle.s.sor  of  ^hins 
in  1  Soon  alter  this  came  the  crisis  ol  his  life  5  lie  becanu* 

lh(‘  intimate  friend,  companion,  and  co-hd)orateur  of  the  un- 
happ\  ..\bb(*  de  hi  ^IiMinais,  a  spirit  who,  with  tlie  best  inten¬ 
tions,  has  dene  as  much  as  any  teacher  to  give  vitality  to  the 
devils  of  inlldelity  in  our  day.‘  At  this  time,  however,  his  ])rin- 
cilih  s  were  not  .so  distinctly  marked;  it  was  not  until  Lacordaire 
had  emirely  .M‘parated  from  him,  tliat  J)e  la  Mennais  published 
“  nonU  oj  d  Ijdhvrrr.''  At  this  time  he  was  ])erha])s  the  most 
celebrati'd  and  vemu’ated  of  tlie  French  clergy.  Lacordaire, 
utterly  obscure  and  unknown,  and  not  more  than  half  the  age 
ol  l>e  laMennais;  togetlier  they  started  the  with  the 

pui  po.seot  teaching  (athohes  to  look  up  to  liberal  in.stitutions 
and  u  eas  lor  weapons  by  which  their  church  might  become 
live.  I  he  i‘lo(puuiee  of  tlie  young  priest  soon  made  him  remark- 
al>h‘.  II(‘  al>o  very  .s^umi  came  into  contact  witli  the  functhma- 
rie>  ol  the  illiberal  govc'rnment  ;  he  was  brought  several  times 
helore  the  (  curt  ol  (  orreetional  Foliee,  sometimes  as  a  defeii- 
<  ant,  .M)melmies  whiuv  his  Iriends  and  iirineiples  were  involved 

'  ■-mul  ,1c.  s.ys,  1,,.  ^yv]\  renic.nilK.rs  llio  ...rnris.. 

■j  It.,'  ol  t!;..  Court  oue  ,luy,  ou  li.ulit.o- at  (ho  l.ar, 

...7-  hut  "tl  '  ' ill  ll.o  i.Kliot- 

.  ■  I  I..sthy  the  Council  of  Disoi- 

1  a  thou-1,  lor  sotno  It, no  ]„.  ,„a,lo  tl,i..so ,.ocasi„ual  advents 

("t atid  olt'otrilicl  Itis  audiottco. 

the  uiiuist',,!"  r  “  Ic-oinan  Catholic  jiricsts  were 

....  it  .-'.’’bl  '“u''’-  started  to  Iti.s  feet 

...  .... -hat,  l>.  ...v  latnnn-  \\  are  tl,e  tninislers  of  One  who  is 

a  h»reigm‘r  nowheri',  (h‘ (led’ "  At  tl..o  ticAMio  is 

unooiMibir  io  I*..,.;  ■  *1  no  persons  were  .so 

1.  . ..  atul  on,.  ,o,e.,  .  ri,,.!  out  “  \  our  natn,.,  vou,,..  „nest  vour 
ii'.a.i  -out I  to.  ,l,..,ou„e,njf  g<.v,,rn„K.nt  soutewltut  severelv 
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ill  its  iioiniiiat ion  of  tliroo  bishops.  In  IS.Sl  lio,  willi  ^I.  do  lu 
M('niiais,  was  indict chI  by  <»;ovoi*ninont  bi*foro  tiu' ( \)nrt  ol*  Assize. 

1 1  is  co-adjutor  oin[)loyod  able  and  I'llootivi' oonnsol,  but  Laoor- 
daii’i*  appoarc'd  aL>*ain  as  bis  own;  liis  spoooli  was  certainly  a  !*('- 
markable  and  bold  oiu' ;  In'  interwovt'  witli  it  S(»ni('what  oTtlie 
story  iVom  tlie  context,  seann'Iy  irn'levant,  of  Ins  own  conver¬ 
sion,  and  certainly  tin'  course  of  bis  ar^unuMit  was  one  with 
which  Aoncoidbrinists  in  this  country  may  hav(‘  prolbund  sym- 
])afhy  ;  it  was  a  protest  upon  tlu'  dan«i;er  of  the  ajipointnu'nt  of 
ollici'rs  of  ri‘lii»;ion  by  the  civil  powc'r;  the  Attorney  (b'lu'ral  had 
laid  stress  upon  the  term  applied  by  Laeordaire  to  the 

government.  Iiac(»rdaire  exelainu'd  : — 


Oar  o|)pr(‘.ssors  !  Tlio  expression  lias  hurt  you.  Y<ni  have  called  mo 
to  account  for  it ;  you  havi‘  looked  at  uiy  hands  to  s(‘e  whetlicr  they 
were  l»ruis(‘d  hy  inaiiach'S.  My  liands  an*  fie(',  Mr.  Attorn(‘y-( Jeneral, 
hut  iny  hands  an*  not  myself.  Myself,  is  my  thouj^ht,  my  spe(*t‘h,  and, 
know  it,  this  self  is  fctten'il  in  my  conutry.  Vou  do  not,  indeed,  hind 
my  hands;  and  i‘ven  did  you,  the  matt(‘r  would  h(*  hut  a  tritlini;:  one. 
hut  if  you  do  not  tie  up  my  hands,  you  shuekh;  my  thou}.i;ht,  3'ou  do 
not  jillow  me  to  teach — me,  to  whom  it  has  heeii  said  “  Ihn'ete.'"*  The 
seal  of  your  laws  is  upon  my  lips,  wlu'ii  will  it  lx*  hroktui  ?  I  liavc 
conse(|ncntly  (tailed  you  my  op[)r(*ssors,  and  I  dread  hishot^s  from  j'our 
hand  I 


It  was  a  trial  in  the  cause  of  frec'dom.  At  midnight  both  the 
defendants  W(*re  aecpiitted  ;  the  (*rowds  surround(*d  and  clux'ivd 
the  victors.  (\)unt  de  .Montah'mlx'id,  a  V('ry  young  man  then, 
lingers  with  jiathetie  allectionateiu'ss  upon  his  walk  home*,  that 
night  idong  the  ([uavs  and  banks  of  tlu*  Sc'im*,  with  his  beloved 
iViend,  congratulating  him  and  hailing  him  as  tin*  fut ure  orator. 
In  fact,  w(*  linger  with  a  great  deal  of  pl(*asure  oui*s('lves,  upon 
the  work  the  young  ])riest  was  doing.  Tin*  (»overnm(*nt 
Insp('ctor  had  ordered  that  some  choristc'rs  should  lx*  s(*nt  awav, 
and  not  n'ceivo  gratuitous  instruction;  it  scx'nn'd  to  liacordaire 
and  his  triemds,  Montah'inbert,  and  De  la  Mimnais, that  this  was 
an  occasion  for  putting  the  rights  of  the  citiz(*n  to  a  test  ;  tlu'V 
constitut(*d  themselves  an  agenev  for  the  defence  of  religious 
liberty.  Laeordaire  announced  in  the.Iro//;*, that,“s(H*ing  lib(*rty 
was  not  givcm,  it  must  be  taken  so  the  thn'e  of  th(*m  opeiu'd  a 
treeschool  in  ISdl,  having  given  notice  to  the  Pref(x*t  of  Police; 
each  ot'them  having  gatherc'd  togeth(*r,  tanght  a  class  of  about 
twenty  children.  In  a  tew  days  came  tlu*  (Nunmissary,  and 
ordeivd  tluun  all  to  (piit.  lie  first  began  with  tlu*  childivn, 
saying:  “In  the  nanu*  of  the  law  I  summon  you  to  l(*av(*.’^ 
'The  .\bb»*  I  iUcordaiii*  immediat(dv  said:  “  In  the  name  of  vour 
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])Mr(‘iits,  wlu)S('  iiutliority  I  bold,  I  ordor  you  to  llie 

litlb*  I'l'bols  (Tied  oul  \  “  will  stiiv.  lousier  jStiid  tliiiii  doiii.'. 
d'bc  Police  ibret'd  both  ebildreii  iind  masters  to  leave.  Jiaeor- 
daii’c',  boW(‘V(*i’,  wbo  s(H*ms  to  bave  been  tbe  leader  ol  tbe  ii^bt, 
still  (»bjected  ;  b«‘  bad  reiit(‘d  ib(‘  room,  tberelbre,  be  said,  it  was 
bis  dwelling;  be  bad  provided  bimself  witb  a  bed  tbere,  it  was 
bislodo;in^;  be  .sat  bimselt’ upon  it.  “  ^  ou  said  be,  “  Fll 

remain  tb(‘ nii^bt  luacMvitb  tlu‘  law  and  witb  my  ri;^bts.’’  lint  tbe 
toucb  of  tlu*  Police  overmastt‘n‘d  this  reasoiiino-,  and  be  was 
comp(db‘d  to  leave.  Imu*  tins  misdemeaiionr  all  were  proscenti'd. 
Wbib‘  tlu*  prosc'cut ion  was  pending  tbe  latber  ot  (^onnt  de 
M(Uit:d(‘mb(‘rl  dic'd  ;  this  brouj^bt  tlu*  jiroseeiition  of  tbe  yonn^ 

( 'ount  lu'forc.'  tlu*  1  louse  ol  IV'ers,  and  as  it  was  in  its  action 
airainst  tin*  Pric'st  and  Poimt  indivisible,  tbe  Abbe'*  Laeordaire 
appc'ared  bi'lbrc'  tlu*  t  bambc’r  of  I  Vers  to  deft'iid  bimsell  and 
friend;  they  wt'ic*  found  nuilty,  but  only  lined  one  bimdri'd 
fnnics,  “  :i  small  pric(','^  says  tlu*  t'ount,  “to  ])ay  for  tlu'bonour 
and  advuntaLTe  of  bavini»‘  forc('d  upon  tin*  attention  of  tbe  pub¬ 
lic  a  (pu'stion  involvin;^*  tlu'  life  or  di'atb  of  freedom.^’  Tbis 
was  a  rcinai'kable  vt'ar  to  tin*  yomii;'  men,  tbe  y('ar  of  tbeir  close 
frit  luKbij)  and  bi'avc*  unitc'd  action.  As  it  died,  tbe  yoimj]; 
Al»bu  wrott'to  bis  bioo-rapber,  ‘‘  However  cruel  Time  be,  be  will 
lU'Vi'r  bli’^bt  tbe  ebarms  of  tbe  year  wbicb  bas  just  closed,  that 
year  will  be*  c'tc'rnally  to  my  heart  like  a  virgin  just  ex})ired.^ 
Mc'anlinu*.  witb  all  tbis  glory,  tbe  Arcuir  was  not  a  paying 
ali’air.  Mat  (‘rial  lesources  were  few,  and  they  became  ex- 
baus(t‘d  by  law->uits  and  ]>ul)lications  ;  and  it  woidd  sc'om, 
t’burcbaud  Stat(*  looked  alike*  somewbat  scowlinglv  n])on  it. 

I  lu*  sc'utinu'nts  ol  He*  la  ^Iciinais  were  develo])ing  in  a  direc'tion 
wbe*re*  Lacordaii’c  was  not  lik<*ly  to  Ibllow,  Tbe  first  bad  tbe 
sbape‘b'>s  and  iiidciinite*  longings  of  free  im])ulses,  but  Lae'or- 
elaire*  was  a  (’bri<tian,  a  prie'st,  and  a  cbild  of  tbe  Cburcb. 
d  lu'ir  c'llorts  bad  not  bt'e*!!  smib'd  upon  bv  Home,  so  toewtber 
tbe  y  sought  lioiiu*  that  tlu'V  might  receive  tbe  guiding’  word  ol 
tile*  Holy  katlu'r.  Holy  kallu'r  received  tbcm  respectfully, 
eye'll  atle'ct ioiiate'ly,  but  as  to  tb«‘  matter  in  band,  (piite  silentlv. 
Ibis  sib'iice*  Laeordaire  intc'rprc'te'd  as  tbe  condemnation,  if  not 
ot  tlu'li  pilncij)b's,  then,  ol  tbeir  tendoncic's,  by  tin*  voice  of  tbe 
t  buicb.  Like*  a  true  ])ri(\st  ot  Rome,  be  resigned  bimself  to 
tile*  tbwaitiiig  and  tbe*  di.sa])pointment.  t  tbedience  is  painful, 
be*  wrote*  to  bis  friend  Montab'mluTt,  “but  expc'riimce  bas 
taught  me  that,  snoiu'r  or  late'i’,  it  is  rewarded,  and  that  GcmI 
alone*  knoNvs  what  is  good  for  us;  tbe  light  breaks  in  upon  him 
who  submits,  as  upeai  one  who  opens  bis  eyes.’"  Tbe  two 
Abbe's  parted  company  then;  tbe  course  of  De'la  ^rennais  cer- 
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faiiilv  was  disastrous.  \Vi‘  bidit'vo  liis  lioiiost  oiidoavour  was  to 
soo.  Lac'ordain' said,  “ 'riio  (’liurcli  doi's  not  sayt(»  you;  Srr, 
tliis  |)oW('r  do(‘s  not  btdong  to  lu'r ;  slu' says  to  you,  Hrhrrr'^ 
and  Lacordaiiv  was  ri^lit.  It  may  stH'in  stran^t'  to  lair  roadors 
tliat  W('  find  so  inucli  that  tomdu's  our  syinpathii's  in  tlu'  courso 
taki'ii  hy  a  Popish  priost.  In  tact,  wliilst  our  I’t'asons  ini^ht 
(litter,  it  strik(\s  us  tliat  all  intclli<;(*nt  minds  reach  a  point  in 
their  history,  when  they  liave  to  siimimm  theniselvt's  to  a  deter¬ 
mination  like  that  which  clainu'd  and  compelled  Lacordaire  to 
j)liinu;e  (Hi  thought h'ssly  throu;;h  what  st'ems  to  be  the  li^ht, 
as  thoui::h  lii»‘ht  aloiu'  i>fave  tin'  power  ot*  seeinjjf,  and  then  to 
liand  over  tin*  spirit  to  what  the  Ablx*  well-styh'd  the  most 
tearful  l)ondai»‘e  ol’all,  “the  l>onda<2;('  of  the  mind,^’  or  to  take 
sln*lt(‘r,  as  he  took  sln'lter,  in  the  convict  ion,  that  asthere  exists 
in  tin*  world  a  in'ct'ssity  for  a  ])ower  to  ])rot(*ct  the  wi'ak  mind 
ai>;ainst  tin*  strong  mind,  ( Jod  has  appointed  it,  not  in  seekin*^ 
for  ]H‘ac('  and  lihi'i’ty  alon^  the  hiii^hways  of  ^ric'f  and  slavery, 
but  in  prayt'r,  and  in  the  ollices  of  tin*  Phurch.  <  )f  course,  our 
readi  rs  will  not  understand  us  as  im])lyin^- oidy  the  oflicc's  ol'tlie 
Romish  (dmrch  ;  any  church  st'ekinj^;  to  Christ  as  the  sln'ltt'rer 
ot*  W('ak  souls.  Lacordaire  was  a  Pa])ist — he  found  liis  n'st 
tln'n'lbre  in  the  voice  of  the  Romish  ritual — In*  bow(*d  himst'lf 
to  his  n'li^ious  authorities — he  t‘elt  there  was  somethinj^  to  ob(*y, 
and  he  obeyed.  It  mijj^ld  be  well  tor  all  of  us  if  we  had  some 
eontre  to  wliich  we  felt  we  owed  the  debt  of  religious  obi'dience. 
Althou<i:h,  however,  he  (piitted  the  company  of  the  Abbt*  de  la 
M('nnais,  so  much  his  senior,  to  whom  he  had  yet  professed  his 
most  earnest  and  tender  advice,  he  did  not  so  renounce*  .Mont- 
alemlx'rt. 

With  a  res(‘rv('d  and  subdued  affection,  the  write'i*  ref(*rs  to 
the  way  in  which  he  was  followed  by  his  friend,  seeking  him 
out  with  loi»ic,  with  keen  and  touching-  elo(pn*nc<*,  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  seve'rity  and  humble  jdfection,  and  with  irresistabh* 
frankiK'ss  and  swec'tin'ss.  At  a  much  later  pc'riod  of  his  life, 
Lacordain*  (h'fined  a  ])riest  to  be  “firm  as  a  diamond,  soft(*r 
than  a  mother.^^  “  Such,”  says  Montalend)(*rt,  “  he  himself  seems 
to  me.  1  was  the  ])risoin‘]-  of  error  and  |)rid(*,  and  he  freed  me, 
and  1  was  able  to  cast  into  the  d(‘pths  of  that  soul  a  look,  at 
first  troubh'd  and  irritat(‘d,  but  since  then  and  now  bathed  in  tears 
of*  undvinjjf  jjrat  itude.” 

liacordairc*  was  not  only  ac(piainted  with  the  ])henome7ia  of 
knowl('dg(',  he  was  still  more  profoundly  accpiaintt'd  with  the 
phenonu'ua  of  faith  ;  thus  he  establislu'd  the  eternal  n'lation 
bet wec'ii  himself  and  his  revering  disciple.  Such  relationshij)s 
are  far  too  few  ;  they  look  very  beautiful  as  se(*n  in  such  ])ages 


as  Ihi  ‘se  \v(‘  ari‘  not and  we  can  well  ldri»;ive  tlie  illustrious 
(\)unt  Inr  llie  entliusiasiii  with  which  he  enihalnis  the  nieinuiy 
of  his  master  and  tViend. 

Hitherto,  as  compared  with  llie  life  he  sid)se([uently  led,  and 
thi‘  vast  promiiK'iU'V  of  Ins  lame,  Lacordaire  had  wrought  in 
obscurity.  lii*lurnin;L*'  iroin  Rome  to  Raris,  he  still  continued  in 
ohseuritv,  and  when  the  elioh'ra  broke  out,  with  his  cool,  ctdiii 
coiiraj^e,  he  deV(.)t<*<l  himselt,  in  a  temporary  hospital,  tothesiek 
and  tin'  dvint*;.  We  Icnow  liow  manirest  at  that  time  was  the 
ill  t’ei‘lin^  in  Paris  towards  the  clergy:  the  Administration  de- 
clim‘d  the  assistance  oi‘  the  Archhisliop  of  Paris.  While  priests 
could  not  sliow  themselv('s  in  their  cassocks,  Lacordaire  was, 
how(;vt*r,  toh‘rated.  He  wrote  Iron i  the  hospital,  “There  are 
here  neither  Sisters  of  ('liarity,  nor  Cluijdain,  nor  ordinary 
( ’ler;fv.  Mv  prestuiee,  and  that  of  two  other  ])riests,  was  tolera¬ 
ted.  'The  smallest  portion  of  the  work  falls  to  us;  each  day  1 
^h‘an  hut  a  scanty  crop  ioi*  eternity.’^  So  In*  laboured.  He 
wislu'd  to  bury  himself  in  thed(‘pths  of  tlie  country,  to  live  lor  a 
small  flock.  IL'  wrot(*  to  Montalemhert,  he  hoped  to  “bless 
Ids  children  hefoi’e  he  died  hut  the  ^Vrchhishop  of  Paris  k('pt 
him  in  his  di(H*(‘se  ;  in  aparlnn'iits  in  the  Lonvent  of  the  Visita¬ 
tion  he  lived.  His  mj^tlier  came  to  live  there  with  him,  and 
died  in  his  arms;  and  then  Ik'  setans  to  have  (h'rived  inueh  sym- 
IKithy  from  the  eelehrati'il  Madanu'  Swetehine.  This  lady  lilh'd 
tt)  him  the  place  of  his  mother,  out  of  the  treasures  of  her  loftv 
and  upri;^ht  soul.  Slu'  died  a  .short  time  before  he  did.  Jlis 
days  in  Paris  seem  to  have  been  very  much  a  solitude:  the  (Vm- 
vi'ut  was  a  riMri'at  to  him.  “  Tlu‘ri‘,”  says  Montalemhert,  “1 
saw  him  ijrowin^*  in  ealmm'>s  and  ix'colh'ction,  in  j)rayer,  studv, 
and  eharilv.  Lacordaire*  ti‘stilies,  “Solitude  bet»‘ins  to  rt'i<*n 
around  na* ;  it  is  my  (‘haueiit,  my  life*;  nothin«>'  is  achieved 
witlnait  >olitudt*.  llitln'rto  he  had  lU'vc'r  jireaclu'd  ;  he  preached 
first  in  the  Lhureh  cd  St.  Koch,  in  the  Siiriim'  of  lS*k‘>.  iMont- 


alendu'rt  heard  him  lirM,  and  t(‘stilies  that  he  faihA  com])letely. 
e  all  .said  on  lt‘avini»‘.  In*  is  a  tah'iite'd  man,  but  will  never 


make*  a  piyacher.  Ihe*  pr(*aclKU’  him.s(*lt  saiel,  “I  shall  cemtinue^ 
te)  b\t'  solitaiA  ;  1  have  e*ne)Ui^h  e)l  nothiim’  that  mu's  to  nudvo  ini 


.1  pie'ae*he*r.  A  lew  montlis  alter,  he*  was  ineannparably  the 
^ie*at(*.>t  pieae*he*r  in  I'^urope,  the  most  maonilice'nt  e^i^'le  eif 
e‘le>epie'ne*e  sinev  the  time*  of  IWsuet  ;  for  it  se>  haiipe'iUMl?  that 

ill'  f  li.vii.vli*  4*..l  .  ...c:  1  ,  m  ..  ’ 


as  his  thou^ditful  symjnithie'.s,  unel  e'ariu‘stne\ss,  and  he)liness  were* 
known  to  a  few  vonihs  tl  11*  ii)ii<e  1 1 11 1 1,.. .1 : . . .,1*  i> : . 


known  to  a  few  youths  of  the  most  unpivte'iielino*  e)f  the  Paris 
('.pll.--cs.  Ilu>  CoH.-o-,.  Stimislaus.  lio'was  askod  toilolivor  liinisclt', 
in  what  IS  styled  I  ^lnl;•lvll.•(•s.  to  them  ;  Ik'  iMoiniscd  to  <Io  so. 
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At  the  second  colilci-ene.'  the  eliapel  was  unahl('  to  l.old  the 
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tlijit  onh'i*  lias  ;  nor  lt"<s  awavo  ot  its  (‘riu'lty  and 

satiiDiaiia  ot  alHMiiiiiaidi'  \\  itli  this,  lio\\(‘\or,  lii'iH'  wo 

havo  iiothinuf  to  do;  tin*  orih'i*  lias  ]>ro(liu*(‘(l  iiu'ii  ainoiiL*'  tlio 
nio<t  afiort  ioiiattd V  liol V  of’ our  ract' ;  and  ot  tlu'so  Pinv  Lacordairo 
as  OIK*,  hi  on  announcing*  Ids  inti'iition  ot  s])oal\in<^*  on  llio 

l‘andIiarlit’(*ot‘(dn‘ist,  In*  (‘xclainu‘d,  in  wliat  may  porluips  In*  wtdl 
(•alK‘d  a  cry  ot*  >uj>(*rnatui‘al  t('nd(‘rncss — 

Ld'il  Jt'sus;  duriiii;'  tiu*  ton  years  that  1  have  Ik'oii  pii'aoiuiijj;  to  tliis 
auilitaioc,  Tho\i  wort  over  at  the  ])ottoiu  ot  inv  discourses ;  but  to-day, 
at  la'it.  1  ct'UK*  more  directly  to  Thyself,  to  tliat  Divine  face  which  is 
daily  tin*  ohj(‘ct  of  inv  eonti'inplation.  to  those*  sacred  teet  which  1  have 
so  often  kisstMl  ;  to  those  loving-  hands  which  have  so  often  blessed  nio; 
to  that  life  whose  frau:ranee  1  liave  iidialed  from  iny  cradle,  which  my 
hovhood  (h*nitMl.  which  my  youth  ai;ain  leariu'd  to  love,  and  which  my 
inaidiood  adores  and  prt'aches  to  ('ve'iy  creature.  O  Father  I  O  Mast(*rl 
()  Lover  I  0  Jesus  I  hel|)  me  more  than  ever,  since  hein^  nearer  toTlu'O, 
my  audience  mu-'t  feel,  and  1  must  draw  from  my  heart  a(U‘ents  indica- 
tiv(‘  i>f  thy  admirable  proximity. 

Tin*  words,  tin*  method  of  Lucordniri',  cannot  be  unknown  to 
our  ri'aders.  The  ( ’onf(‘r('nei*s  of  \dti‘(*  Danii*  an*  to  be  nu*t  with 
(‘vervwhi're.  'rhi*v  are  especially  bold  and  strikino* — in  tlu'ir 
iTcnei-alizations — they  are  pi'ihaps  too  da/zlino*;  but  thi'y'  w(*re 
deliv('r(*d  to  vast  audiences  :  th('\'  W('r('  not  thi*  ri'siilt  ot*  ‘’•ri'at 
art  ami  pr(‘])aration,  but  th(»UL;ht  out  ;  thi'y'  were  ttiken  down 
in  shoi  t-hand,  and  corrected  the  day  idtc'r  for  the  press  ;  this  will 
savt*  many  of  tlu*  words  tVom  tlu*  a]>pearance  of  inflation;  we 
4‘ouhl  not  havi*  (‘iidiired  had  the  woi*ds  ri'ceivc'd  the  earetul  re¬ 
vision  and  chisidlinii:  of  tlu*  study.  Let  the  followiim’  illustra- 

•  I  •  '  *■  ^ 

t  lolls  sutlice  : — 


niK  11  UMAX  MVSTKKY. 

In  line,  it  1  (h'sire  to  know  what  will  he  tlu*  end  of  this  tm’rible  stru^i’le, 
it  1  think  ot  the  destinies  nfumn  thus  beaten  about  by  an  incomjirehensilile 
tem]u'st,  it  is  tlu'n  that  the  ij^noranci*  and  confusion  of  the  ideas  of  the 
world  are  clearly  shown.  A  man  is  born  ;  will  he  lx*  happy  or  miserahh*, 
pyilor  had?  '1  he  world  (hx's  not  know.  An  ('uipin*  is  foundi'd ;  how  long 
will  it  endure."  W  hat  will  h(‘  the  various  chances  of  its  duration  ?  d  he 
world  doi's  not  know.  .V  war  l  omnumci's  :  who  will  he  victorious,  who 
will  he  vampiished  ^  I  he  world  does  not  know.  A  swallow  perches  upon 
aro<*f:  where  is  it  going  ?  The  world  does  not  know.  A  leaf  falls;  wIktc 
<hu'>  it  go.  the  world  docs  not  know.  4 he  world  does  not  know  the 
dt*>tin\  ot  a  singh*  hair,  how  should  it  know  the  d(,stinv  of  mankind.' 

Oh  .  ourxdves  ;  let  us  each  loi^kinto  ourselves,  recall  to  our  thoughts 
the  amazing  in\stei'\  ot  our  ht«*.  Ilow  do  wc*  stand  with  i(*gard  to 
truth  and  (‘Iku  .  Ilow  many  things  have  wi*.  helu'Vi'd  true  which  W(! 
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now  l)t*lievi‘  to  bo  lalso,  how  many  false  which  we  now  helii'VO  true  ! 
Ami  who  will  tell  us  what  our  intt'Hij^ence  will  h(‘  to-iuorrow  ?  Ami 
whence  et)iues  it  that  wi‘  luii^ht  h(‘  on  the  rij;ht  hand  or  ou  the  lett 
Ami  our  existence,  Avhat  is  its  history  since  Adam  ?  What  were  our 
fathers?  Where  ami  how  shall  we  di(*  ?  jxThaps  this  ('venin;;  or  to¬ 
morrow — we  know  not.  Ami  our  lu'art !  .\h  !  heri‘  above  all  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  ours('lves  heeomc's  «;rievous,  and  tin'  abyss  of  ^ooil  and  evil 
appears  to  us  in  all  its  length  and  breadth  and  ih'pth.  \Vhat  a  won- 
derliil  mixture  of  i^ood  and  had  actions,  ot  odious  and  sublime  thoughts, 
of  devott'dness  and  ot  selfishm'ss  I  Arc*  we  angels  or  d(*mons  ?  And 
Avhat  a  marvellous  chaos  is  also  the  soeii'ty  in  which  we  are  horn  !  The 
sound  of  tempests  surroundeil  our  cradk' ;  we  Imvt'  passed  through  a 
thousand  coutradictoiw  opinions.  Some  say  that  everything  is  pi'i  ishing, 
otlu'rs  that  all  is  rising  into  life;  soim^  that  we  an*  entering  upon  a 
n(*w  teature,  otln'i’s  tliat  w(?  are  only  n‘p(‘ating  sad  and  ancient  tragedii's. 
And  in  li  ;e,  to  crown  all,  ha\(‘  we  chosen  our  ])art  with  n'fcrc'iu’e  to 
our  cti'rual  di'stiny  ?  Young  men  of  this  agi*,  do  you  know  where  you 
will  l)(*  in  that  of  the  immutalih*  and  the  infinite  ?  Look  at.  thi'sii  walls  : 
AVhat  ])rofound  faith  built  lln'in  !  .\ml  you  an*  full  id' doubt  I  And 
yet  1  am  speaking  to  reasonahh*  heings.  to  the  kings  of  creation,  tliii 
masteipiece  of  nature,  ami  nothing  is  coiujiarahle  to  their  gramli'ur 
hut  their  igiioranci*  of  thi'inselves,  hut  tin;  im])('nctrahle  inysti'ry 
in  which  they  are  plunged.  Thi'y  know  I'vi'rything,  I'Xci'pting  what 
tlu‘y  art* ! 

W’ell!  I  bring  you  good  tidings;  this  km)wh*dgo  which  tin*  world 
does  not  possess,  I'xists.  it  exists,  for  how  could  the  Author  of  things 
le;ive  his  cr(*;itnre  in  such  unnatural  iguoranci*  ami  unccrt.iiuty  V  It 
exists  in  the  world,  although  it  comes  not  liom  the  world. 

TIIK  N.VIIOXS  ANO  TIIK  IJllUj:. 

Who  will  vi'uture  to  compare  any  community  constituted  by  a 
saert'd  hook  with  the  Lhristiau  community?  liook  lirst  at  Clhina; 
what  has  sin*  done?  lly  what  deeds  has  she  revealed  hi'isclf  to  the 
world?  Wh(*re  are  the  traces  of  h(*r  arms;  whi'ri;  the  furrows  of  lier 
ships?  Where  lier  doctrinal  jiropagamla  ?  Have  you  ever  met  tlie 
Chinese  ou  tin;  great  highways  of  the  world  ?  This  people,  dead  in  an 
inactivi*  jiiidi*,  is  shut  up  within  its(*lf,  and  has  not  even  ouci*  during 
three  thousand  years  felt  an  electi  ic  shock  of  lov(;and  of  genius.  Come 
nearer,  look  at  India;  all  the  compierors  iind  all  the  ini*rchants  Inivo 
been  then*.  She  has  given  gold,  pi'arls,  diamonds,  ivory  to  all  who 
have  desiri'd  them  ;  sin;  still  feeds  the  ambition  of  tin*  Ilritish  p(*oi)h; 
with  her  luxurious  ricln*s;  but  do  you  know  anything  (*lse  of  her, 
except  her  sensuality,  eijual  to  her  humiliating  di'pendcnci* ?  Th(*re 
ri'inaiu  the  nations  into  whosi*  hands  Miihomet  placed  the  scimit(*r  and 
Islamism,  and  they  Inive  C(*rtainly  inadi*  illustrious  use  of  tin*  om*  and 
of  the  othi'r.  Y(*t,  where  are  they?  After  having  invaded  l‘!uroj>e  by 
its  two  extremities  and  c()n(pn*rcd  our  Ciu.sadcs,  as  tin*  war  became 
leariu'd  we  p(*rceive  their  ghn*y  waning;  and  the  sucitess  of  their  arms 
hiding  no  longer  tin;  wr(*tchcdness  of  their  civilisation,  we  look  on,  not 
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at  tlu.ir  <leca, loner  hat  at  thoir  la.t  gasp.  Look  now  to  voarsolve, 
t.oatloaioii,  ciatcmplato  yoarsolvos;  you.  flip  sons  of  the  Ifiblo.  Vn,,’ 
are  nothin'?  hy  yonr  tonitoi-y;  Ihir'jpo  is  hut  a  jilot  of  ground  by  tlip 
suloof  Africa  au'l  Asia,  and  yet  tlioy  are  vour  colours  lui, I  yoiir'tli 
which  I  meet  with  on  all  tlie  seas,  in  the  Islands,  and  in  tlie  port  '  S 
le  »  hole  M  01  Id.  on  aro  luesent  from  one  jiole  to  the  other  by  your 

.  |h.‘tois  >our  lucrehants,  your  soldiers,  your  missionaries'  your 
•  onsuls.  It  IS  you  who  give  pe.ace  or  war  to  nations,  who  hear  the 
lestinies  of  mankin,  the  folds  of  your  narrow  robe.  Descend  un™ 
lilt  imhhe  place,  lift  up  your  yoice.  I  hear  the  old  and  the  .! 
eonlineiits  it,  agitation ;  they  ask,  AVho,  then,  is  in  cotnmotiL  ^  ImI 

von,  sons  o  the  Hihle  !  That  la, iguage  which  trayels  srthrl\our, 

1.  s  hrethren  and  sisters  in  all  the  eaiiitals,  it  gathers  to-ofl,ei 
all  passions  and  all  devotedness.  If  a  man  from  the  ol..,.!-.  V 
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his  powers.  Our  readers  will  al  ability  tiiiKmg.st 

anger  and  irritability  of  t],,.  ritr,’,, jli- 
Italian  rovolntion  of  tlH>  .*  I\y  vindicating 

biograjilier  ihamis  i,  iieta'ssarv",!!  •' * ''l' V’*”'  I''i^  I'-'-mHy 
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Faithftd  to  First  Coiiri(‘tioo<.  77 

r/V;’'  in  our  tiaiislatioii — “Show  thysoli*  a  man.’'  In  the 
course  ol*  his  seriuou  lie  said  :  — 

The  practice  of  the  ;;reatness  of  the  (lospel,”  he  said,  “is  iiicom- 
]Kitibk‘  witii  ineaiuiess  of  character.  ...  It  is  well,”  hi‘  adilcd,  “that 
we  should  know  what  we  mean  by  makinjif  ('hristiaiis ;  whether  we  in¬ 
tend  to  make  real  men  or  vulgar  men  ;  whether  for  ns  man  is  the  homo^ 
whom  the  ancients  (h‘rivt‘d  from  t‘arlh,  sliim*;  or  tlu‘  r/V,  the 

man  who  is  something  nmre  than  eartli,  who  has  courage,  soul,  virtue, 
rirtus.  ...  A  man  may  have  a  great  mind  and  a  vulgar  soul,  an  intel¬ 
lect  capable  of  eidightening  his  age,  and  a  soul  capable  of  dishonouring 
it :  he  may  be  a  gn'at  man  in  mind,  iiud  a  wretch  at  heart.  J/e  ivho 
o/ijilo/fs  vile  menns  evai  to  do  (joudy  even  to  save  his  eonntr^y  is  never  any- 
thiny  hut  a  villa  in  F* 

It  may  widl  hr  ludirvcd  that  such  words  would  not  ho  ])alata- 
hlo  to  such  a  govonmnnit,  and  moi’('  (‘s|H'eially  I’oming-  iVom  a 
eoiispieuous  ehureh,  and  from  aii  omini'iit  man.  llis  gaa'at  failh- 
l*id  sold  ii'Volled  iVom  the  hasinic'ss  of  tin'  I ’aris  ])ri(‘st hood,  which 
had  eiawlrd,  down  to  oviny  tiiek  id’ sin’vility  and  nu'auiu'ss,  cry¬ 
ing  down  all  tlu‘  rights  of  political  liberty,  diadaring  that  lihi'rty 
of  conscimiei*  ought  to  hr  rostrieti'd  in  proportion  as  truth  jire- 
vailed,  and  lauding  tin*  1  inpiisitiou.  Lacordairi'  was  faithful  to 
those  days,  in  which,  from  the  pul[)it  of  ^^otr(‘  I  )ame,  and  in  tlu' 
])rcscnc(‘ of  the  Archbishop,  he  had  said,  “  W  hoeviu’  in  his  cry 
lor  right  I'xcepts  a  single'  man — whoever  consents  to  the  slavery 
of  a  siiigh'  man,  he  he  white  or  black,  were'  it  oidy  to  t'Xle'iid  to 
the  uidawlul  binding  of  a  singh'  hair  of  his  head,  that  man  is 
not  siiice'iH'.  (  atholics,  know  this  well,  il‘  you  want  liln'ily  for 
yourst'lvi's,  you  must  will  it  for  all  nn'ii  uinh'r  heavi'U.”  Tsow, 
in  tlu*  change*  e)f  the*  ensla ve*me*nt  e)f  Fraiu’e,  he*  said,  “  I  hope*  te) 
live*  and  elie*  a  pe*uite*ut  (kitholie*,  an  impcnite*nt  Lihri’a!;”  and 
his  h'tte'i’s  from  Soicze  he*ar  out  all  the  ludile*  weu’els  he  ever 
utte'ivel  in  his  life* ;  he  says,  “I  am  indee'd  solilaiy,  hut  1  am 
with  my  eluty,  and  that  is  e*nough.  One  e)f  the*  e*e)nsolat ienis  of 
my  ])re*se'nt  life*  is  to  live  endy  with  (ioel  and  chilelre'ii  ;  the*  latte*r 
have  their  fauls,  hut  the*y  have  as  ye’t  he*tray(‘d  and  dishonoure'd 
nothing.”  b'or  one*  singh*  day  he*  aj)[)e‘are‘d  again  in  the  I’anks 
of  illnst lions  men  in  Faiis,  whe*n  he*  was  re*ce‘iv(‘d  into  the* 
hh’e'nch  Academy;  but  he  haste'iu'd  hack  to  his  yonthlnl  audic'iice* 
at  Soreze* ;  many  hundreds  ol*  mile's  from  the*  h’re'iM'h  capital  he 

*  This  pasMige  was  const  rued  as  a  elemonstration  against  the  l  aiipcror 
Xa])oli‘e)n  111.,  wliose  course,  it  will  be  remembere  d,  exciteal  such  deej)  and 
bitter  indignation  in  I'aigland  at  that  time*.  The*  re*aeler  will  probably 
think  of  the  familiar  jiroverb  of  the  “  cap.”— [  7’/v'//.s7///or’.v 
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pivaclKMl  i'nnii  \v(rk  to  wcok  in  the  colleo-o  rliapol,  with  as  imicli 
raiv  aiul  atiirtion  as  in  i^trls  to  the  mighty  multitude.  lie 
pn‘|)an‘<l  also  his  Lrffrrs  to  n  Yomoj  Mmt  the  Chnstidii  Life, 
As  lie  a(Ivanet‘(l  fartluM*  into  life  his  modesty,  always  vemarkahlo, 
iucr(‘asiMl.  A  s(‘lt-d(‘i)rt‘ciat ion  went  si(h‘  hy  side  with  a  pro- 
tnimd  appriH'iat ion  ol  saeri'd  trust,  lie  kiU‘W  also  more  ot  that 
d(‘taehm(‘nt  of  lu'art,  tlu'  1‘oundation  of  all  wisdom.  Death  met 
him  comparativi'ly  early  in  lile;  for  a  lon^-  time  he  was  the 
victim  of  iKiin — evtai  of  torture's;  he  lay  lon<^’  in  ^Teat  ami 
soh'mn  sih'iice.  After  the  manner  ol‘  his  Dhureh,  he  sjuMit 
leans  i(»L;cth(‘r  with  his  iwe's  lixi'd  upon  the  eruciiix,  and  he 
said  to  (UK'  who  visited  him,  “  1  am  unahh'  to  pray  to  Him,  hut 
I  look  upon  Him."  His  last  words  wi'iv,  “  3Iy  ( iod,  open  to 
nil',  ojH'ii  to  no ." 

As  \vi‘  have'  ali'i'ady  saiel,  W('  may  e'Xjie'e't  a  more  eh'taih'd 
memoir  ol‘ this  oi(‘at  man;  it  is  impossible'  to  ivad  as  mue*h  of 
hi>  life'  as  we'  have'  re'ad  and  know  without  he'inn’  sae're'dly  and 
painfull V  alfe'e'te'd  by  it.  Ib'  se'e'ms  to  us  always  tei  have'  moved 
bcne'ath  the'  re'e'olh'e't ion  and  impre'ssion  ol*ele'e'[)  inte'i'iial  sorrows; 
iiide'e'd,  he'  says,  “  The'ie'  is  a  elart  whie'h  we  must  always  e'arry 
in  the' soul;  we'  immt  try  not  to  lean  on  the'  side'  where'  it  is, 
without  eve'r  thinkini;-  of  takini*-  it  euit.”  His  oratory  was 
atlee'te'el  by  this  se'iiM'  of  pain,  ^lemtidemlx'i't  s[)e'aks  of  his 
ace'e'iit  and  its  touchinii*  powe'r.  us,  no  eloubt,  as  we  re'ad  his 

eeratieuis  the're'  se'e'ms  senue'thino-  oce'asionallv  almost  inllate'd  ;  the 
I’ault  e»f  l>o'^>ue't  re'aj)p('ars,  but  we'  have'  so  much  more  sA'm])athv 
with  the'  topics  ot‘  Lae-melaire'  than  with  any  u])on  whie'h  Hossiu't 
e'Vt'r  speike'.  His  lii'>t  e*oii le're'iie'e's  are'  the  most  e'ariK'st  and 
de'te'rmiiie'd  e'lleert  e»t‘  the'  puljeit  te»  ])ut  itse'lf  on  ropport  with  the 
yetulhfnl  inte'llio-e'Ue'e'  e)f  the'  ao-c  with  whie'h  we'  are'  ace[uainte'(l. 
'fhe'y  have',  ne»  eleeiibt,  mauv  e»l  the'  VK'e's  eif  hh’e'iU'h  expressie)ii, 
Niviel  oe>ni*rali/al ie)n  and  bedel  asse'rtieui,  anel  tlu'y  are'  eifte'ii  un¬ 
just  le)  Hre»te'>tanti>m,  but  fre'e|uently  the  we)rels,*like'  a  stredve'  e)f 
biiht miej;,  re'Ve'al  te»  the'  e'Ve'  the'  whe>le'  subj('e*t.  W  e'  have  ineh'e'el 
le'lt  auel  se'e'U  se^me'thln^*  bc'armn*  re'se'inblane'e'  tei  it  in  enir  ('xpe'- 
rie'ue'i*  in  the'  spe'e'e'h  e)t  a  we'll-known  eirateer  in  eiur  mielst,  tamous 
t \N e'ut \ -tl\ e'  ^e'ars  suie'e'  te»r  Ills  powe'i*  eive'i*  youii^’  men.  W\' 
be'lie'Ve',  it  w e'  we're'  tee  o’ive'eeur  iiiipre'ssieni  eif  t lie' powe'V  and  style 
ol  1  .ithe'i  Lae'e n'elaire'.  We'  sheeuhl  asteeiiish  soiiK'  re'aeh'i’s,  anel 
pe'rhap>  make'  (  enint  Menitah'iiibe'rt  sonu'what  inelio*mint  by 
eh'M'ribin-  liini  as  a  Thennas  Ibinie'y,  with  an  aelelitional  Hash  elf 
epiie  k'^il \ e'l  in  the'  blooel,  a  liio’lu'r  te'iie'e'  eet  seelitueh'  111  the  lile, 
anel  a  br.eaeh'r  plallbrm  iVenn  whie'h  tee  threew  his  yoie'c  eiver  the' 
‘•hure'h:  -re'atly  alik.'  in  tin's,  that  the'y  have  beeth  se)Ui*dit  to 
brino;  tlie'mse'lx e's  intee  vio'einms  redatieni'  tee  the'  intelli^mne'e'  eef 
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llu'ir  and  to  laco  tlio  inttdioctiial  (llillcultios  (\s|)('(‘ially  ot* 

voiin^-  nu‘11.  W(‘  luiist  not  lin^i'i*  Ioni»('r  ii|)on  tin’s  in(*iuoi*ial  ot‘ 

liim.  W’o  liave  alrt'ady  intiinati'd  its  tone  ot*  luL!:]ily-\vroiii»:ht 
t'Utliiisiasm.  Lacor(lairt‘’s  i’unt'ral  sc'nnoii  t*or  (t’C'omu'll  was  a 
sad  picturo  ol*  a  j^ivat  inind  rcudiiii^  lu'iu'atli  tlu'  inlliu'iua'  ot*  its 
(ovii  hallucinations;  and  wluMi  .Montah'iidu'rt  sjH'aks  ot*  him  as 
till'  dcsciMidant  and  woi'thy  r('|)r(‘S('ntat i V('  ot*  St.  |)oininic, 
Uossiu't,  and  ( y  (  tin'  pi'aisc'  is  ol*  so  (pic'st  ionahh'  a  charac¬ 

ter  that,  ocenrrin;^*  as  it  (hu‘s  in  a  V(‘i*y  ('arly  ]>aj4(',  W('  had  need 
to  lu'  siistaiiKMl  by  our  own  knowh‘di»(‘  ot*  the  subj(‘ct  to  h(‘  prt'- 
vt‘nt(‘d  t*roin  layin*;-  down  the  volume  in  hast(‘.  I'he  liki'  ot* 
tt’t’onm'll  would  ri‘C(‘iv(‘  sli^^ht  homa^’i'  from  any  sympathy  we 
have  to  spai‘1*. 


iiru  (d.rih 


|)ul)licat ion  ot*  a  ])osthumous  W(uk  by  John  Fosttu*,  is  an 
.1  int(‘restin^‘ (‘V(‘nt  in  I’clij^ious  litiuatuii',  and  we  hav(' now 
lyint»'  beJore  us  his  much-talk('d-(d*,  and  tor  some  tinu',  (WjH'ctt'd 
(*ssav.  h'ssfff/  (Hi  the  Iinjn'(H'(‘inrnf  of'  'D'otc^  and  ofltor  Lifrnu'tf 

/>//  didnt  Fosfrr.  .  I  dthor  of  oh  Ihi  ‘isHtH  iff  (  lot 

H'ltit  (I  V n'fdro  fof  d (d( H  SJo  jdo'i'd^  (Hitltor  of'  llHHOfhff^  oh  UrndioH  : 
Hihtcd  Id/  d .  F.  Ixf/ldiHy  M.^iy  rdifoi'  (d  lohsfor  s  Ltfo  <(Hd  i'on'c- 
sjtoHdriHc  :  (Jackson,  Walt*oi(l,  and  Ilodchu’).  Tlu' V(Junu‘  betioi’e 
ns  is  (‘(‘i  tainly  a  comprt'luMisi vi'  oiu',  and  well  d(*s(‘i‘V(‘s  tlu'  tith' 
ol*  ln)stci-’s  liit('i‘ary  Ibauains;  in  addition  to  the  essay,  tluui^ 
ai*i‘ (‘i^'ht(‘(Mi  copious  not(‘s  ol*  si'rmons  and  twcnty-oiu'  h‘tt(‘rs, 
in  (‘Vciy  s('ns(‘  tlu'  volume  is  valuable' ;  not  m(‘i*ely  lu'causc' wt* 
set  a  value'  upon  all  the'  writings  e)t*sue‘h  a  man,  but  valuable'  in 
itse'lt* — e*harae*te'ii/e'd  by  all  the'  t*('atures  whie*h  e*ouId  make^  a 
pa^e'  e)t*  h’oste'r’s  wi  itinj^-  e'harae*te'rist ie* ;  it  weudd  be' too  much 
to  say  ot*  it  that  it  e-an  add  anythin^*  to  k'oste']'’s  l*am(‘,  <»r  to  the^ 
impic'ssioiis  we'have'ij*  his  powt'is.  J'lu'e'ssay  itseli*  was  amoii;^st 
the'  tiist  <J*  the*  e'Xe'ie'ise's  ot*  that  ^('iiius  which  e'aiiicd  tor  him 
the*  (list ine't i ve*  title  e>t*  ///c  /vx.nv////.s7,  thou^^h  it  was  ju'ohably  not 
comine'Uce'd  until  atte'i’  the*  |)ublication  ot*  the*  ceh-brated  t*(*ur. 
J'h(']‘('  is  sonu'thin*^  aile'ct in;^*  in  tlu*  thoni’ht  that  it  has  ])i’obably 
bt'cn  writle'ii  tor  the*  me)st  |)art  u|)wai(is  ot*  hall*-a-c(‘nt uiy  ;  ht^ 
mi'iition,'  it  to  Je>s('ph  llu^lu'sin  IStIo;  it  is  i'et*erred  to  aj^ain 
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so 


(>t(r  }i(H)k  Ch(h. 


l)y  Mr.  Iluirhcs  in  a  letter  to  liiin  in  L'^OO,  and  its  ])iil)li(*ation 
scHMiis  to  liav<*  iieiai  siis|u‘n(led  by  his  pretty  constant  labour, 
coinparativc'Iy  uin’t'imiiaMativc*  as  it  was,  on  the  pact's  of'  the 
EvUrih'  El  rii  tr:  it  descrv(‘s  to  be  regarded  as  the  tilth  brother 
to  the  lour  to  which  we  have  rc'lerri'd,  and  while  distinctly  of 
th(‘  same  tainily,  ha  vino-  all  the  same  marks  of  its  author’s 
painful,  a1t(‘ntiv('  and  constantly  coiicatcnatino-  individuality 
still  its  plac(‘,  we  may  b(‘  bold  to  say,  is  that  of  the  tilth.  It 
should  b(‘  rccolh‘cte<l,  how(‘y(‘i’,  while  this  is  said,  that  it  was 
nev(‘r  comph'tcly  ])n'pared  by  its  author  for  publication,  tilthouoh 
now  ])ubli>ht‘d  without  the  sliolitest  substitution  or  alteration  of 
a  syllable,  we  (piit(‘  aorcv  with  the  exc(‘llent  editor,  tluit  such  a 
lilu-rty  witli  any  words  of  1 ’ester’s  would  hay(‘  been  unpjirdoii- 
abh*,  (‘yiMi  had  it  becui  taken  by  .Mticaulay  or  Jclfrey.  The  ])ao’es 
ot  kostt-r  usually  produc(‘ a  painful  impiH'ssion  on  the  readcu* ;  lie 
draws  usaltc-i*  him  iut(»  that  twilio-ht  sttitc'  of  thouoht  in  which  it 
IS  tnu'souH'  (.bji'cts  stand  out  limned  moia'  distinctly  to  tlu'  (*ye 
than  (‘veu  in  t h(‘ day-lu-am,  but  all  ar(‘  siitfusc'd  in  a  mystcuious 
and  awlul  shadiucss;  tin*  hissay  umh'r  notice  is  no  ('XC('j)tioii 
to  this— he  was  not  an  (>1(1  man  when  he  wrote  it — lar  fromai>(‘‘ 
h(*  was  111  the  ])rinu‘ ofmanhood,  but  it  reads  like  the  writing*  not 
ni(M(‘ly  ot  a  subdiu‘d  but  of  an  aj^i'diuan;  we  ‘»reatly  lear  thaTit  is 
not  miicli  t(Mh(' tem]H‘raud >t  yh‘ ot  the' readiiii*’ (►!*  the  prescuit  a<>‘e, 
the  antithetical  cymbal-clasli  of  :Macaulay— the  tiowino-  IhpiidTty 
ot  .Icthvy,  and  (-ycui  tlu*  stroii^H'r  fibrous  sententiousness  of 
Arthur  Helps,  luiye  called  into  fashiem  another  class  of  essayists, 
foster  himself  was  in  the  habit  of  sayino*  that  ilobert  llairiiscd 
his  wiudsas  an  Kmperor,  royal,  di-iiitied,  full  of  majestv  and 
<‘<>nmiand ;  (  \derid.-('  used  his  as  a  necromancer  afrial,  um^aidlily; 
iHit  It  wewi-ivtoearry  out  the  classification,  how  sliould  wc 
(leM-nbt-  l-o.ter  as  usiuo;  words!-  Like  cajitives  at  tlie  chariot- 
wheids  <»1  oriental  princes  painfully  dran.o.iuo.  their  wealth  of 
^-h  enchains:  wi^  kmuv  well  that  words  neyer  came  to  him 
<asdN  that  throuoh  tlH‘  Ion-  day,  he  sometimes  sauntiTcd 
seckiu-  tl.e  fittiuy  words  to  shape  the  broodin-  thou-ht  into  a 
M  teuce.  It  is  siuLmlar  in  this  yolume  to  read  in  one  of  his 
tt<  >  toatneud,  “  lo  you.  Slum- yen  are  not  act iially  compelled 

a  recommendatioii  (d'auotlicr 

hi  italicisiu- 

of  t  e  r  •  M-  of  t  his  painfulness  is  in  the  minil 

^  u  1  de  nay  It  m  om.d  the  choicest  charms  of  the  writiu- 
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ami  wholly  tlu'ir  (ovii.  .Vliiit>.>t  ovorv  ollioi*  ossayi.st  is  anuisiio*-, 
hoslor  iioyor  unloss  it  bo  tlio  oooasional  o-iim  nunvurial  whii^i 
I)rovokos  (’liarh's  Lamb’s  (|iiostion,  “  (  aii  a  ^host  lau^hy”  Tbo 
intimaioo  Kosior  has  oxiucisisl  ovor  iniml,  ami  ^ospooially 
sino(‘  Ills  (loath  is  roniarkablo,  limitod  of  course' by  oi'rtjiiu  lU'oos- 
sary  immtal  oomlitioiis  without  which  his  inliuouoo  would  lu* 
iiiojK'i at i\ (‘.  It  is  au  uu^*ratolul  busiiu'ssas  w(‘  look  upon  ^Ti'at 
uauios  in  our  bookshidvos,  to spi'ak  slio-htiu^ly  oftho  i^ri'at  writer 
////.v,  Ibr  the*  purpose  (d  exalting- the  ^avat  \\v\Wv  fhdf — but  it  is 
rather  sad  to  fool  how  luuoh  more  iii  the  pivscmco  of  oortain 
essayists  of  whom  wo  think,  the  hoiiuit  of  Fiviiohay  ami 
Dowmaid  sliould  Ix' hoiiouivd,  his  bdb  and  writiu^^s  illustrate  this. 
Ibm  much  that  iiioc'ssaiit  powcu*  of  thou<»;ht  was  jH'uotratod  bv 
oousoi(‘mr,— how  muoli  that  vivid  morbid  ooiisoiouoo  was  pouo‘- 
trat(Ml  by  thoui^dil,  lu'rc'afti'r,  W('  oouoimvo  doliu  h’ostor  will 
lorm  one  of  the  most  ivmarkablo  iiitollootual  problems  of  our 
a.ir(\  hVom  tlio  ivmarks  wi'  have  rnadi',  lluuvfoiv,  those  who 
are  disposed  to  entev  upon  tin’s  volume  will  be  prepaivd  to  (\sti- 
matc'  the  work  lu'forc' them  ;  rc'adiii^r  dolm  I’ostca*  is  in  fact  ^^old- 
(  lii^iu^’,  whieli  il  a  ])rolItabh',  is  not  ^('ma’aliy  umh‘i*stood  to  Ix' 
an  amusino- ('mployimait,  and  yi't  a^aiu,  wliJai  in  tlu'  spirit  of 
t  m  man,  whal  delio-htlul  work  it  is  —  the'  curious  thouo’hts 
whi(-h  ])ass('d  tlinmo-h  his  mind— thou^dits  eoustautly  (xrupit'd 
by  the  “  iimuense  systeau  of  o]x'ratiou  which  pri'vails  ihi-oiodiout 
theer(‘atiou:^’~-thou^dits,  which  not  satistltal  witli  the  n-raml  visi¬ 
ble  or  invisible  ])roeess(‘s  of  our  own  orb,  fidt  the  a^ntatioiis  of 
ima^niiary  eout(‘sts  in  otluw  worlds  or  spheres  of  beino-,  ii,  oom- 
paiisoii  with  which  those  shaking’  fiUropi'  wauu' moi*(‘ diminutive' 

I  wni  the'  me'aue'st  iiise'cts.  Thouo.ht  dilating-  ove'r  the  possibilitie's 
ol  moving  substanevsiu  e'xiste'iiee',  ])assing  more  rapidiv  thromdi 
me'asmvs  of  sjiaee  than  ewen  light,  though  tlie'v  eaniiot  be  iv- 
ye'ah'd  to  our  se'iisc's,  while'  he  (‘xe'iviseal  his  jmigme'ut  to  pre'ss 
<lowu  that  valve'  ed  Ix'iiig-  thi’ough  wdiieli  the  haunting  ghosts 
o  the'  supernatural  are'  sujipuse'd  to  eoiiie  and  go;  his  inia‘>-ina- 
tion  so  t h roll ge'd  and  surroumU'd  him  with  subtle  and  oeeult 
thoughts  and  things  that  he  se*enis  to  us  emiiie'iitlv  the  man 
the'  haimte'd  mind,  and  the  ])age‘s  of  his  WTiti'ngs  while 
seam'tmie's  tlie'V  ]>roduee'  morbid,  always  h'ad  to  Miix'rna- 
tural,  (‘Ih'ets.  In  this  volume',  tex),  will  Ix'  found  some  of  those 
e  larming  asjx'ots  ol‘  nature  in  which  he  indulge'd— we;  sav 
eharming,  not  in  tlm  se'iise  ed*  swe'e't  or  ph'asant,  but  Ix'eause 
t  K'y  iriysistibly  fascinate^;  md  Wordsworth  himse'lf  thre'wnmre 
tlioreaighly  the  s|x'll  ol‘  his  own  eonseiousness  ov(*r  mate'iial 
limigs,  than  did  dediii  Koste'r:  let  the'  vrudev  re'fer  to  the' 

lollowing  passage'  on  the'  eeuirse  f)f*  ehaids  : _ 
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Tlio  course  of  clouds  through  the  hemisphere,  and  of  shadows  over 
the  plains  and  hills,  has  often  been  compared  to  the  evanescence  of 
liuman  life,  or,  in  other  words,  the  (luick  departure  of  time.  1  he  cloucls 
(•:irri(*<l  forward  in  the  wind  seem  in  haste  to  lly  away  with  their 
treasurers  of  moisture,  that  no  mountain  may  attiact  them  and  no  held 
absorb  them.  They  are  impatient  of  that  part  of  space  which  they 
an*  traversinjit,  and  of  that  district  of  the  earth  which  thej  tiansicntl^ 
sliade.  if  they  are  detached  into  smaller  divisions  as  they  go  on,  they 
all,  notwithstanding,  make  the  same  haste  away,  and  leave  not  a 
particle  of  mist  behind.  They  both  escape  from  our  attention  by 
jaissing  aw'ay,  and  beguile  it  by  changing  their  forms,  and  fading  from 
their  first  colours  us  they  retire.  The  eye  is  attracted  from  each  by 
the  new  ones  that  crowal  after  it,  and  they  are  all  in  succession  soon 
lost  in  the  distance  where  they  are  still  pursuing  one  another  with  the 
same  restless  fliglit.  The  shadow’s  meet  or  overtake  us  on  the  plain, 
deep(*ning  for  a  few’  moments  the  verdure  and  the  hues  of  the  flowers, 
(‘xtinguisliing  the  sparkle  on  the  dew’drops  and  on  the  w’ings  of  insects, 
spreading  darkness  over  the  woods,  but  stealing  away  in  the  profoundest 
silonc(',  with  a  speed  which  would  defy  the  swiftest  birds,  and  leaving 
us  to  be  animated  by  the  sunbeams,  or  to  regret  the  departed  softness 
t»f  the  shade  the  very  instant  after  we  have  become  sensible  of  its 
involving  ns.  More  of  these  shades  are  coming  at  a  distance*,  creating 
j'lca.sing  but  momentary  aspects  of  the  landscape  as  they  divide  and 
diversify  the  gleams  of  ligiit.  lly  the  time  that  w’e  have  glanced  on 
th(‘st‘  pictures  at  a  distance  the  shades  are  here,  and  w’e  have  walked 
but  a  lew’  pace's  further  before  w’o  see  them  shading  the  brow’  of  some 
remote  hill  whi('h  (|uiekly  resumes  its  first  appearance  from  their  being 
gone.  The  periods  of  our  time  elude  us  by  a  still  more  subtile  pow  er 
of  esea]u*;  insomuch  that  it  is  only  occasionally  that  we  are  sensible 
or  n'lninded  of  their  departure,  even  while  looking  at  tliis  transit  of 
shadows,  which  is  a  faint  emblem  of  the  more  important  fugitive.  Ihit 
will'll  till'  recollection  is  suggested  by  the  emblem  thus  exhibited  in 
eloU'Is  and  shades,  we  can  rellei't  that  in  the  constant  succession  of  our 
time,  one  period  has  strangely  beguiled  us  into  the  next,  and  the  next 
(as  in  this  train  of  clouds)  has  vanished  almost  as  soon  as  w’e  had  begun 
to  think  of  it  as  a  new’  period ;  and  that  days  and  nights,  the  liti'ral 
gleams  and  shadows  that  jiass  over  us  in  our  sojourn  on  earth,  and  the 
visible  signs  and  measures  of  our  departing  time,  have  fled  aw’ay  w  ith 
such  eeli'rity  and  silence,  that  when  w’e  look  back  W’e  almost  wonder 
it  it  is  ]K)ssiblo  that  so  many  thousands  of  them  are  gone. 

and  the  fidlowing  page.s  on  the  motion  of  steams. 

iem.iik«ible  trait  of  hoster  s  mind  and  W’ritings  eoincs  out 
a  so  in  this  \ oliime,  liis  tt'iuleni'y  to  deproc'iato  man  bv  plaeiiijg  liim 
Milo  by  >i(lc,  and  in  the  iiroscnceorilie  frioat  majesties  of  juituro 
and  .'xislenee,  even  bis  own  intense  individualitv  seems  to  liave 
UsI  to  the  depreciation  of  Ids  own  importanee,  lost  in  the  si<>-bt 
ol  intiiiite  extension  and  inlinite  tbonglit,  be  speaks  of  man  as 
like  a  dry  leal  tailiiifr  Ironi  a  tree;  like  an  ieiele  moltin'?  in 
tlie  south  wm.l:  like  a  ].ebble  loosened  from  a  steep  doclivitv. 
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and  instantly  lost  in  tho  pit  or  tornnii  at  tho  bottom/^  and  in 
truth  wo  think  his  writin‘;:s,  (‘spooially  as  shown  ns  in  his  Lilb 
and  ( 'orrc'spoiidonco  are,  morbid,  bora  use' those  vi(‘Wsaro  ('xa^\i;*o- 
rat('d  ;  but  tor  tliis  v('iy  reason,  soinool’  tin'  dc'seriptions  liavo  an 
(‘Special  iVc'shiu'ss  and  adinirabh'ness ;  w('  may  instance  the 

])ortrait  ol‘  the  indoh'iit  man^  and  ot*  tlu'  mischic'vons  ('nchant- 
mi'iit  ot'  slei'p  ;  ])erhaj)s  tlie  most  bt'autil’id  portions  ol*  the  essay 
ar('  in  the  second  ])art,  and  tln'v  are  n()t  less ('iniiu'ntly  ])racti(‘al, 
than  eminently  beautilul ;  the  dangers  ol‘ solitary  lile,  such  a 
heiinit  coidd  jireach  Iroin  such  a  text,  and  on  the  wasti'  ol’tinu', 
or  what  we  are  dispos(‘d  to  rej^ard  oui’selves  as  tlie  <»reatest  sin 
ot*  our  a<2:e,  excess  ot*  slec']).  \V(*  are  com])elh'd  to  lay  down  tin' 
book  with  a  renewi'd  sejise  ot*  ath'ctionate  admiration  t*or  tin' 
<»‘it‘t('d  s])irit  to  whom  we  are  alivady  iinh'bti'd  t‘or  so  much. 


1\  the  cln'ap  and  wry  ix'spi'ctable  s('ri('s  ot*  the  Ibinyan 
Librai'V,  we  are  ^‘lad  to  ivceive  Christ  mas  Enois ;  (t 
invhidiiKj  hrirf  Sketches  (tf  sotut'  of  his  (  \)ntemj)(0‘ari<‘s^  ond  (llinij)ses 
of  11  elsh  Ju'lojioiis  Lif(\  icith  Seledions  from  his  Sertmms.  //// 
Jler.  ]).  M.  Knms.  (d.  Ilc'aton  and  Son,  ^^h^rwick  Lam'.)  AV(' 
calh'd  tin'  attc'iition  ot*  our  ivadc'is  some  timt'  since'  in  an  artich' 
on(’hristmas  Lvans  to  tin'  len^thii'st  nn'inorial  ol*  him  which 
had  Ix'on  then  att('mpt(‘d,  we  lu'lii've,  in  Lnj'land  ;  wi'  do  not, 
t]n']’(‘l*oi(',  t*('('l  ('alh'd  u])on  to  dw(*ll  at  any  ;;j*('at  h‘n«»th  u])Oii  this 
volunn'.  We  have  ^ivat  ])l('asure,  howt'ver,  in  introducing  it  to 
tin'  notic('  r)t*on]*  re'aders  ;  it  is  jnst  the  book  t*or  tin'  Look  ('lub, 
compih'd  witli  consieh'iable  knowh'd<»('  and  caiH*,  and  with  atle'c- 
tionati'iiess  which  can  only  make  such  a  book  succc'ssrul.  Mi’. 
Lvans  has  ])ut  In'ait  into  it,  and  anotln'r  thinj;’,  without  which 
ev('n  lu'ai’t  will  not  elli'ct  much  in  lette'i’s — tilin'.  In  truth,  he 

five's  to  us  a  volume  ot*  vt'iy  «>:r('at  intt'it'st.  We,  who  know  a 
litth'  ot*  Wah's  and  ot*  We'lsh  ])r('achin^,  have  lon*!^  dc'sirt'd  that 
bet*oi('  tin'  ])rinci])atity  is  ('onsionod  to  the  limb(»  (»t*  railway  con¬ 
tractors,  solin'  nn'inorials  should  be  j^atheri'd  to^i'tln'r  ot*  intc'- 
ri'stin^  rc'lii^ious  pln  nonn'iia,  ol*  which  in  this  count ry  little  is 
known.  .Mr.  I’lvans  has  not  contineil  himselt*  to  his  <^reat  nann'- 
sak(',  but  ^iv('s  to  us  ain'cdotc's  ot*  many  n'lnarkabh*  ])r(‘a('ln'rs 
whose'  name's  will  pe'rhajis  ajipe'ar  to  some  of  oui’  ri'aders  lor  tin' 
tirst  time  as  thev  re'ad  tliis  book.  We'  are'  sorrv  to  se'e'  no  re'l*('r- 


e'lice  made  to  the'  liit*e  ot*  (’hristmas  I’b’ans  bv  Khvs  Ste'jiln'iis. 
iSh.  Lvans  surely  knows  it,  and  howe'ver  badly  the'  book  was 
])rint('d,  and  however  the  e'liti^raver  (h'sc'i  ve'd  unutte'rabh'  things 
tor  the  ])ortrait  ot*  old  Christmas  five'll  in  it,  still  it  eh'se'i  ve'd 
mentioninjy,  not  only  as  an  effort  made'  some  time'  since  in  tin' 
dirc'clion  of*  this  volume,  but  in  many  jiarticulars  a  very  be'autiful 
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Mild  (‘irort,  too.  Nor  is  tlioro  niiy  rod'vonoo  to  llir 

Anu*ric;in  voluiiu'  liy  Mr.  Parry;  cortainly  inucli  (MUild  not  ho 
smIjI  ot  it  ill  till'  way  ol  coiiinu'ndatioii ;  hut  all  ^^llo  lia\o  sou<>‘]it 
tt)  ^dvi‘  to  tiu'  iiainr  of  Pliristnias  Mvans  a  iaino  hoyond  his  own 
riiLi'i^’od  iiioii  1 1 1  a  1 1  is  d(*s('r\'o  a  r(*s|)(‘(*l  1  id  iiu'iitioii.  1  hi'  ])ii's('iit 
Vohiiiii'  i",  howi‘V(*r,  hv  lar  llir  host  ;  it  is  ^l‘r^  aiioodotal, 
writti'ii  witli  <.j;r(‘at  lito,  vivacity,  and  ajipivciatioii ;  hi'iii<^’  writti'ii 
hv  a  Wh'Klmiaii,  it  ahouiids  also  in  personal  rcininisconci',  il  not 
of  till'  lifrt'at  pri'aclicr  liiinscdt*,  yet  of  the  scenery  throne’ll  which 
he  iiMtvcd.  riiere  are  copious  e.xtracts  also  Iroiii  his  sermons,  ot 
s«nuc  wi'  think  we  havi'  heard  hotter  versions,  and  ot  others  wo 
NMMitiirc  to  think  the  quotation  not  always  so  eoiii])rehensivo 
<0*  coiiiph'te  as  it  niii:;ht  loivi*  luu'ii.  Some  also  are  omitted  whicli 
mi<i‘ht  (‘a'^ilv  havi'  lu'i'n  found  and  inserted  ;  hut,  in  one  word,  wo 
have  n«>  such  memorial  of  the  elsli  jiulpit  as  in  the  voluiiio 
hcldri'  U'«i.  \\  e  are  disposiMl  evi'ii  to  ^*ive  to  (diristmas  a  hii^her 

niche  than  that  in  which  his  hioo-rjqdier  seems  to  ])laee  him  ;  hut 
wc  hav(‘  no  space  to  discuss  the  nii'asure  of  his  ovnius.  o 
have  met  with  remarks  lat«‘ly  u])on  him,  made  hy  some  evidently 
disposed  to  try  him  at  the  har  ol*  modern  eulture  and  eriticisni; 
thi^  w<»iild  he  ah^urd  :  the  man  was  one  of  those  rut»’i>‘ed  hardic 
natun's  over  whom  if  tin'  jilane  of  ]>olish  and  eriticisni  ])ass(Ml, 
it  would  hut  s]>oil — he  dwi'lt  within.  Dissenting’’  l*rom  ^Ir. 
I’Nan^  aijrain,  we  should  als<»  assijrn  to  him  ijreat  vi^’our  of  ima- 
‘j:lnation;  he  llv('d  in  forms;  ahv;traet  ])ropositions  always  took 
shape  to  him,  for  this  very  ri'ason,  ]>(‘rhaps,  he  was  not  so  ])rac- 
thad  in  his  preachine:  as  ('ither  .hthn  hJias,  or  Williams,  ol*Wern. 
Ill*  was  evideiitlv  oiu'  of  those'  mi'ii  ahle  to  plant  his  heari'i’s  hv 
hi  s  iinai;ination  upon  a  platform,  where  perhajis  without  otliiu’ 
anxiliarii's  thi'  cliaracti'r  mie-ht  hi'  unahle  to  sustain  itsi‘11*.  AVe 
ha\e  a  ^rcat  adiniration  for  the  poet  jiri'acher,  and  we  thank 
our  Muthor  lor  pri'si'iit int,^  us  with  a  clear,  livin<»’,  and  hiiniaii 
picture  ot  him  in  many  moods  und  as])i'cts.  The  i'ollowini; 
t::llnip>e  ot  him  at  honii'  will  he  pleasant, we  helieve  to  our  readers : 

A  ^liiiqisc  inside  till*  Pihlwrii  cottage'  would  ri'veal  just  such  a  life 
as  till*  lea  iiT  has  hccii  prepared  to  (‘.xjicot, — a  life  of  perfect  naturalness 
and  el  stiprenie  and  hahitu.il  juety.  'fho  sermons  which  were  now 
m.d\in j:  (  liriNt  mas  t.vans  a  household  name, — whieli  served  as  “  aids  to 
memoi  v.*'  tixini:  irremovahly  in  the  rural  mind  the  dates  of  births, 
man ia^es,  and  (h'.itlis,  or  whatever  eircumstanee  it  was  felt  ili'sirahlc 
to  iinest  with  imperi>hahle  association, — these  sermons,  which  thus 
tonne  I  htt le  distil,. epoelis  in  ]»roviuci:il  history,  and,  of  course,  raised 
up  a  h  >^l  ot  imitat'U’s.  wa  re  prepared  auyiiow  ami  anywhere,  within 
im  "ini:;  little  apaitnomt  earetnlly  secluded,  and  hy  no  grand  effort  of 
a  st  rai  t  ion,  )mi,  prohahly  enough  for  the  most  part  when  at  home,  in 
tlm  kitehen  part  of  the  estaldidinu'nt,  with  Catharine  hy  him,  and  con- 
lant  N  la  )lo  to  all  sorts  ot  intrusions.  Ihit  sermons,  or  materials 
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lor  sermons,  were  always  ])ieparin"  in  the  preacher’s  mind,  and  mij;!^ 
]Kiss  almost  at  any  time  into  tlie  white-lu'al  state,  when  he  would  set 
liimselt  to  work  with  such  desperate  and  unceremonious  energy,  as  to 
warn  otl’ all  tritlers  tVom  tiie  »i;ionnd,  tor  tin*  workman  must  strike  the 
irt>n  while  it  is  hot,  and  linish  there  and  then  the  work  in  liand.  His 
])roeess  would  eouu*  to  a  eonelusion  anywlu're  or  at  any  timi‘,  tor  the 
o!)vious  reason  that  tor  the  tirin'  hi'in^  lie  was  eoinph‘t('ly  swayed  hy  the 
thought  whieli  poss«*ss('d  him.  1 1  wasimpossibh'  to  mistaki'  his  “ Kureka,” 
even  wlu'u  it  was  not  loudly  proclaimed  ;  his  tac(‘  shone  liki*  a  radiant 
morning  hrc'akinu:  throut^h  tlui  clouds;  hut  soun'times  it  was  accom¬ 
panied,  not  exactly  with  the  dashiiiii^  ot  a  tumhh'r  to  the  ground,  as  in 
the  ie[»orted  case  ot  Macaulay,  but  with  a  startling;  thunder-clap  ot  the 
liands.  This  very  natural  celebration  ot  a  victory  would  take  place 
either  in  bed  at  night,  or  at  midday,  it  might  be,  in  the  presence  ot 
several  others.  And  no  wonder,  tor  it  was  otten  the  result  of  a  jiro- 
t  racted  engagement. 

Let  us  look  at  him  in  one  ot  these  moods.  Two  young  ministers  one 
day  call  at  his  cottage',  and  after  (kitharine  has  admitted  them  with  a 
V(‘ry  lew  (piiet  words,  tlu'y  st'e,  sitting  at  a  little  round  table  set  out 
lor  tea,  an  ('videuitly  abstracted  man,  withdrawn  from  every  object 
around  him,  Ihble  in  liaiid,  and  in  agonizing  thought.  He  trd^es  no 
more  notice  ot  the  strangers  tlian  it  they  had  h(*en  familiar  jiiece's  ot 
hou.schold  furniture.  He  move's  to  and  fro  in  his  e  hair,  jiertorming  the 
“pumping”  ])roe*e'ss  ot  which  John  Feisteu'  lias  tolel  us.  but  with  little' 
re'sult;  still  he  connaf  abandon  the'  e'lide'avour.  He*  edeises  and  ope'iis  his 
eyes,  but  upon  otlu'r  scene's,  and  his  lace  looks  dark  and  e-loude-el.  His 
lirst  e  up  has  bi'e'ii  drunk  hmg  ago,  and  his  wile'  nudge's  him  and  asks 
him  to  forward  the'  cu})  to  be'  I’cjile  nishe'd :  all  uiiconse'ious  eit  lier 
nie'aiiing,  he  haiiels  he'r  the  little  Ihbh'  which  he  holels  in  his  hanel. 
Still  the*  vision  elocs  not  brighten.  He  be'comes  resth'ss,  ge*ts  uj)  from 
his  se'at,  and  turns  over  page*  atte'r  page  eit  Dr.  Owe'ii’s  veilumes ; 
trie's  another  Puritan  elivine*,  and  another,  but  in  vain.  What  can  he 
elo?  the  re'sult  does  not  come;  still  he  cannot  h't  go  the  ])rocess.  One 
resource*  re  niains  :  he  tlu're  and  then,  undistracte'd  by  e'arthly  presence, 
bends  his  knee  in  lervent  jirayer,  and  pours  forth  the  most  ardent 
supjilieations  to  Him  who  can  “  ope*n  tlie  eyes  ot  the  unde*rstaneling.” 
Again  he  resume's  his  work,  anel  his  lace  grows  calnu'r  and  brighter, 
his  e'xpression  ot  agony  wears  away,  and  in  a  short  time,  he  has  suc- 
cce'ded;  lie*  now  enu'rge's  from  tlie^  stiuggle,  cordially  aelelressts  his 
visitors,  and  be'coines  playful  and  ge'iiial  as  a  chilel. 


are*  always  g;i*at('tiil  tor  any  lU'w  veduine*  IVeiin  the  ])en 
^  »  of  Miss  ( ii’e'e'iiwe'll.  hi  the*  7’/co  Fr'o'odx^  foj  fhf  AotJotr  tfj' 
thr  ]^of inter  o/7/o/ir  ( Ah'.xaiide'rStrahaii  and  ( ’o.)  we*  have*  anot lie'rof 
Ih  ose  lit  t !(' jire'cious  e'nnijianieuis  laniiliar  to  ns  in  the*  ])ag*e*s  of  the* 
P(ifit‘ticr  of  Ilopr;  oitf/ (f  Prrsrift  lit  ((not.  Ileiw  many,  many  tlmn- 
sanels  tlu'i'e*  are*  who  would  hail  this  Look  as  a  Le*love'd  IVie'iid,  it 
lhe*y  kne'W  e»t  its  existe'iie'e* ;  it  is  re'ally  a  voice'  IVeun  the*  liighcr 
<  'liristian  life,  prae-tieal,  faithful,  aflectionate*,  pointed,  and  expe'i’i- 
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mental ;  every  pn^e  almost  contains  something  we*  have  un¬ 
derlined.  In  the  interview  and  discussions  ol  the  Iwo 
Ih-iends,  Miss  (Irmiwell  seems  to  bring  betore  the  thought 
the  ])erpt‘tiiallv  rc'cnrring  debates  between  the  ideal  and  the 
actual  in  tlu‘‘ ( 'liristian  liie.  The  volume  indeed  seems  to 
advanet'  through  a  more*  practical  and  earthly  pathway  than  tiiat 
with  which  it  commences.  The  shadow  ot  a  detect  which  tidls  over 
tlie  book,  is  that  it  seems  like  the  result  ot*  many  note-books,  or 
as  it*  writtcui  in  parts  and  ])ages  at  ditlerent  intervals  ot  time: 
simi(‘tim('s  apparently  rather  put  together  than  fused  together. 
Then*  are  some  tilings  in  it  also  we  should  hav’e  expressed,  vvc 
will  dare  to  s;iy  ditfc'iently,  for  instance,  a  paragraph  about  the 
correctness  of  which  in  its  rendering  the  writer  a])]H‘ars  doubtful 
her.self,  wlu'u  she  seeks  to  “  express  a  contrailiction  between 
tin*  brokeniu'.ss  of  (lii’ist,  and  the  clear  perf(‘ction  of  art. Now 
if  any  persons  go  can'fully  on,  they  will  no  doubt  see  and 
svmpatlii/.e  with  thi*  author’s  meaning,  and  perha])s  few  will  sec 
this  wlu>  havt*  not  peiu'trati'd  so  i*ar  into  the  book,  but  the  ex- 
(•(‘Ih'iit  wi*il(*i*  c(»uld  scarcely  hi*  oll'i*n(h‘d  ifstandingby  itselt  and 
striking  the  eyi*  from  itsell*,  it  created  a  prejudice  altogether  unde- 
sf'rvf'tl  in  the  mind  of  tlie  I’eader.  The  after  pages  show  to  us, 
tliat  she  has  not  ipiite  conveyed  her  meaning.  Afterwards  she  says, 
“(dirist’s  tlower  grows  underneath  the  snow  in  a  broken  flower- 
])ot,  in  a  darki*m*d  (‘ellar, — any  where;  it  is  the  transtiguration 
through  anguish  as  w(‘ll  as  through  blessedness,  and  (dirist  still 
shows  II  imsidf,  as  in  themediieval  ages,  in  the  form  of  the  leper  and 
theiuitcast  but  why  ]uit  this  in  opposition  to  art,  wlien  in  fact 
it  is  the  highest  ri'ach  of  the  Divine  arty  AVe  have  lone 
lik(‘d  toconci'ive  of  the  life  of  (Trist,  while  of  course  transcendent 
and  inliniti*  as  the  spiritual  is  ovtu*  the  natural,  yet  revealing  to 
tin*  mind  at  once  all  the  agony  and  the  calm  of  art.  AVe  doubt 
also,  wh(*tlu‘r  as  slu*  .says,  “  the  heart  of  a  j)eo]>le  if  it  could 
but  spi'ak  is  always  in  its  right  ])lace,^’  and  we  doubt  several  other 
things,  but  tli(*.s(*  aic*  trilling  imh'ed,  compared  witli  the  precious- 
lu'ss  ol  the  litth*  volunu* — such  little  sliocks  to  .some  piwious 
habits  ot  thinking  or  ('X])re.ssions  (Uily  remind  us  of  the  saying  of 
tlu*  I  rcnchman  :  “  Do  contradict  me,  tliat  T  may  be  sure  there 
ait*  t\Nt»  ol  us.  \\  e liav’i*  used  the  word  pri'cioiis  with  reterenee 
to  the  volmiK* ;  it  is  not  too  hearty  a  word.  ^lany,  we  doubt  not, 
will  find  its  prt'ciousness  in  tlu*  ha])py  power  with  which  the 
authoi  is  abh*  tt)  t'xtract  the  esst'iice  Iroin  a  text  ol  S(*ri])ture,  to 
h.iimoni/t*  tlu*  discrt'pant  and  the  diliicult  in  Christian  lile,  in 
tlu  higlu'i  lilt*  alter  which  it  aspires,  and  in  the  intense 
catholicity  which  flows  with  spiritual  Christian  suiishine  the 
pages  of  this  little  book. 


